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Bread  Consumption. 

IT  IS  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  correct  conclusions 
on  this  interesting  subject  as  authentic  statistics  are 
not  easy  to  obtain.  Still,  all  the  information  that 
comes  to  hand  relative  to  the  consumption  of  food 
per  head  leads  to  the  view  that  people  are  eating  less 
bread  than  formerly.  The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce  has  issued  an  official  state¬ 
ment  to  the  effect  that  in  1899  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  used  223  9  lbs.  of  wheat  flour  per 
head,  whereas  in  the  period  1923-1927  the  average 
annual  consumption  was  only  177-1  lbs.  per  bead. 
There  is  also  a  similar  downward  tendency  in  the 
consumption  of  rye  flour — roughly  from  7  lbs.  per 
head  in  1889  to  3  lbs  per  head  in  1925.  The  fall  in 
consumption  of  wheat  flour  has  been  accompanied 
by  an  increase  in  other  food  products,  such  as  sugar, 
breakfast  foods,  and  dairy  products.  It  seems  evident 
that  there  is  always  a  tendency  for  people  to  pass 
from  a  restricted  vegetable  and  cereal  diet  to  one 
more  varied  whenever  improved  economic  conditions 
increase  the  family  e.xchequer.  It  is  probably  the 
increased  palatability  of  meats  and  high  protein  foods 
that  is  the  cause  of  this  dietary  change.  It  is  still 
true  that  man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone.  The  body 
requires  a  judicious  combination  of  foods  having  a 
proper  balance  between  starches,  fats,  and  proteins 
mainly.  If  this  balance  is  so  adjusted  that  there  is 
neither  gain  nor  loss  in  body  weight,  the  best  condi¬ 
tions  exist  for  the  correct  functioning  of  the  body. 
The  balance  of  foods,  however,  depends  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  on  the  physical  demands  of  the  body.  Those 
who  perform  the  most  exhausting  manual  labour  are 
the  greatest  bread  eaters,  and  the  consumption  of 
bread  per  head  has  sometimes  been  taken  as  an  index 
of  industrial  activity.  Looking  at  the  matter  from 
the  purely  nutritional  point  of  view,  bread  and  milk 
form  as  nearly  a  complete  ration  as  it  is  possible  for 
two  foods  to  be. 


Olive  Oil  and  Ultra-Violet  Light. 

As  we  pointed  out  in  the  Editorial  Comments  in 
the  December  issue,  much  attention  has  been 
focussed  in  recent  years  on  the  examination  of  food¬ 
stuffs  in  ultra-violet  light.  There  we  referred  to  the 
work  of  (llantz  on  the  fluorescence  of  olive  oil  under 
idtra-violet  light,  in  which  a  claim  was  made  that  as 
little  as  5  per  cent,  of  refined  oil  in  a  virgin  oil  could 
be  detected.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  E.  R. 
Bolton,  the  well-known  English  authority  on  oils 
and  fats,  in  a  note  to  the  Analyst  (December,  1930), 
points  out  that  while  the  observations  of  (llantz  are 
substantially  correct,  unfortunately  the  use  of  the 
ultra-violet  lamp  has  proved  in  practice  to  lead  to 
inaccurate  conclusions.  In  the  first  place  it  is  pointed 
out  that  a  number  of  oils  used  for  the  adulteration 
of  olive  oil.  notably  tea  seed  oil.  may  give  a  similar 
fluorescence  to  virgin  olive  oil.  In  the  second  place 
certain  modern  methods  of  refining  include  treatment 
that  can  remove  from  the  refined  oils  the  particular 
characteristics  referred  to  in  (llantz’s  paper,  and  the 
])resence  of  refined  oils  is  therefore  not  detected. 
Hence,  while  one  is  left  with  observations  that  are 
interesting  from  the  scientific  point  of  view,  they 
have  very  little  diagnostic  value,  and  no  analyst  can 
assert  with  any  certainty  either  that  an  olive  oil  is  a 
virgin  oil  or  that  it  is  free  from  refined  or  foreign 
oils  as  a  result  of  ol)servations  under  ultra-violet 
light. 

Food  Poisoning. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  from  the  last  Annual 
Report  of  the  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  Health  that 
outbreaks  of  illness  ascribed  to  food  poisoning  are 
becoming  less  common.  In  some  cases  where  food 
poisoning  has  been  suspected  the  real  cause  has  been 
proved  to  be  bacillary  dysentery  caused  by  B.  dysen- 
tcria  (Flexner).  Such  types  of  food  poisoning 
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known  (for  want  of  a  better  term)  as  the  toxin  type, 
which  are  associated  with  canned  or  cooked  food  in 
which  no  living  bacteria  are  found,  are  now  very 
rare.  In  the  period  covered  by  the  report  only  three 
such  outbreaks  could  be  reasonably  ascribed  to  this 
form  of  food,  and  in  all  three  cases  canned  veal  from 
a  Dutch  factory  was  suspected.  One  outbreak  due 
to  B.  aertrycke  in  ice-cream  affected  twenty-four 
persons,  all  of  whom  recovered.  Enquiry  indicated 
that  one  of  those  preparing  the  ice-cream  was  suffer¬ 
ing  from  a  mild  attack  of  gastro-enteritis  and  was 
probably  excreting  the  specific  bacilli,  which  may 
have  been  contributory  to  the  outbreak.  The  gradual 
elimination  of  food  poisoning,  which  formerly  was 
quite  prevalent,  is  indicative  of  the  progress  made  in 
food  manufacture  and  handling. 

Antimony  Poisoning. 

In  spite  of  previous  outbreaks  of  antimony  poison¬ 
ing  due  to  containers  for  preparing  lemonade  the 
trouble  still  persists.  The  outbreak  in  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  caused  by  preparing  lemonade  in  enamelled 
buckets  has  been  followed  by  a  similar  one  in  Folke¬ 
stone.  In  the  latter  case  the  enamel  coating  of  the 
jugs  used  contained  about  9  per  cent,  of  antimony 
oxide  in  a  form  readily  dissolved  by  weak  acids. 
The  enamel  disintegrates  rapidly  in  the  presence  of 
weak  acids  and  the  antimony  is  dissolved.  Food 
manufacturers  should  satisfy  themselves  that  any 
vessels  used  for  the  preparation  or  storage  of  food 
or  drink  are  properly  glazed  with  an  insoluble  and 
non-injurious  enamel.  The  onus  is  more  on  the  food 
manufacturer  who  uses  them  than  on  the  maker  of 
the  vessels,  unless  the  former  has  obtained  an  abso¬ 
lute  guarantee  that  the  enamel  ware  contains  no 
poisonous  material.  Vessels  made  of  certain  of  the 
synthetic  resins  may  prove  very  useful  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  if  glass  or  glass  enamelled  ware  is  imprac¬ 
ticable.  For  weak  acid  preparations  aluminium  ware 
is  superior  to  enamel.  The  resistance  of  alloys  con¬ 
taining  upwards  of  30  per  cent,  nickel  to  fruit  and 
food  acids  is  also  worthy  of  notice  when  designing 
plant  for  food  factories. 

Viscogen  in  Cream. 

Viscogen  (calcium  saccharate)  when  added  to 
cream  has  a  definite  thickening  influence.  As  cal¬ 
cium  is  normally  present  in  cream,  and  as  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  cane  sugar  to  cream  is  legal,  the  detection  of 
the  addition  of  viscogen  to  cream  offers  considerable 
difficulties.  The  analysis  of  the  ash  does  not  provide 
very  satisfactory  evidence,  because  the  amounts  of 
lime  in  the  form  of  viscogen,  which  are  capable  of 
thickening  cream,  need  not  exceed  0  04  per  cent,  of 
calcium  oxide,  and,  therefore,  may  not  bring  the 
calcium  content  of  the  ash  appreciably  beyond  the 
values  sometimes  found  in  normal  samples.  Viscogen 


is  strongly  alkaline,  and,  if  it  has  been  added,  the 
cream  will  have  a  low  acidity  and  an  increased  pH 
value.  For  the  latter  determination,  brom  phenol  | 
blue  is  a  suitable  indicator,  as  in  fresh  unadulterated 
cream  it  takes  on  a  yellow  coloration,  but  in  presence  i 
of  viscogen  the  colour  passes  through  a  yellowish-  I 
green  to  greenish-blue  or  even  blue.  It  is  obvious,  » 
however,  that  if  the  cream  has  undergone  slight 
subsequent  acidification,  say,  through  natural  sour¬ 
ing,  pH  determinations  may  give  no  information. 
Recent  work  by  Pyne  (Analyst,  December,  1930, 
p.  747)  indicates  that  tests  based  on  the  physical  and  i 
chemical  changes  viscogen  produces  in  cream  would  | 
be  more  useful  than  ash  or  />H  determinations. 
Viscogen  owes  its  thickening  properties  largely  to 
the  interaction  of  its  lime  with  the  soluble  milk  phos-  | 
phates,  whereby  a  gelatinous  precipitate  of  tricalcic 
phosphate  is  formed  which  carries  with  it  some  | 
casein.  Pyne  has  shown  that  the  thickening  action  } 
of  viscogen  can  be  reversed  by  the  addition  of  a 
soluble  oxalate  (the  gelatinous  calcium  phosphate 
being  converted  into  crystalline  calcium  oxalate,  and 
the  casein  being  redissolved  as  alkali  caseinate). 
Hence  he  suggests  a  means  of  examining  a  sample 
of  cream  suspected  to  contain  viscogen  by  comparing 
the  viscosities  before  and  after  addition  of  potassium 
oxalate. 

This  is  a  very  ingenious  suggestion,  and  doubtless  , 
the  test  will  give  very  useful  information  when  [ 
carried  out  under  strictly  uniform  conditions,  but 
most  chemists  who  have  worked  on  viscosimetric 
methods  are  well  aware  of  the  pitfalls  and  the  com-  i 
pletely  misleading  conclusions  which  are  sometimes  ! 
drawn  from  such  methods.  Moreover,  as  the  author  1 
points  out,  the  method  only  demonstrates  the  thick-  j 
ening  produced  by,  and  not  the  presence  of,  viscogen. 

If  the  natural  cream  has  a  very  low  phosphate  con-  j 
tent  viscogen  may  have  no  thickening  i)ower  at  all. 
Still,  it  is  possibly  the  most  useful  method  at  present 
available. 

Non-Fattening  Sugar. 

Another  is  added  to  the  number  of  useful 
products  that  can  be  made  from  the  wastes  of 
■  the  cotton  fields.  The  extraction  of  xylose  is 
announced  by  Dr.  Schreiber.  This  is  a  non-fattening 
sugar  and  is  being  produced  on  a  small  com¬ 
mercial  scale  already;  it  is  expected  that  the 
production  will  eventually  use  up  the  li  million  tons 
of  waste  cotton  seed  hull  bran  that  are  turned  out 
annually  from  the  cotton  mills.  The  investigation 
began  two  years  ago  when  the  price  of  xylose,  a 
5-carbon  sugar,  was  £20  per  lb.  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  xylan,  the  condensation  product  from  which  it 
is  obtained,  is,  next  to  cellulose  and  lignin,  the 
commonest  organic  compound  in  nature.  Koch  ob¬ 
tained  xylan  from  wood,  grains,  straws,  gums, 
husks,  stems,  etc.,  as  far  back  as  1886,  but  little 
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interest  was  taken  in  xylose  until  the  Great  War 
aroused  new  demands  for  acetic  acid  which  has  been 
made  from  it  by  means  of  appropriate  ferments. 
Cotton  seed  hull  bran,  which  contains  30-35  per  cent, 
of  pentose — more  than  any  other  vej^etable  substance 
— is  collected  from  the  mills  after  the  requirements 
of  the  rayon  manufacturers  have  been  satisfied. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  purely  a  waste  product  except 
for  some  used  for  meal  and  cattle  cake.  The  bran 
is  washed  in  hot  water  under  15  lb.  pressure,  treated 
with  cold  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  extracted,  neutralised 
with  lime,  concentrated  in  vacuo,  crystallised,  separ¬ 
ated  by  centrifuf^al,  and  is  then  ready  for  sale;  the 
cost  of  production  is  about  2id.  per  lb.  The  by¬ 
products  are  pums,  potassium  salts  and  well-washed 
cellulose. 

Ice-Cream  Technology. 

The  forewarminj.^  temperature  greatly  affects  the 
stability  of  concentrated  milks  to  heat.  Experiments 
are  being  carried  out  to  determine  whether  there 
is  an  optimum  temperature  of  forewarming  for 
dry  skim  milk  that  is  to  be  used  in  ice-cream.  One 
set  of  data  seems  to  show  that  ice-cream  containing 
dry  skim,  made  from  skim  milk  forewarmed  at 
83°  C.,  is  of  better  quality  tlian  ice-cream  containing 
powdered  milk  previously  subjected  to  other  fore¬ 
warming  temperatures. 

Steps  in  Manufacture. 

It  is  customary  to  combine  the  ingredients  of  the 
mix  and  then  to  pasteurise  for  about  thirty  minutes 
at  63°  C.  (states  Leighton).  The  mix  is  homogenised 
or  viscolised  while  hot.  It  is  then  allowed  to  age  or 
ripen  by  being  held  at  a  temperature  slightly  above 
freezing  for  a  few  hours  to  a  day.  In  the  freezer 
not  more  than  half  the  water  in  the  mix  is  usually 
frozen,  while  air  is  being  beaten  into  the  mass. 
Roller’s  measurements  gave  about  20  per  cent,  of 
ice  as  the  mass  is  drawn  from  the  freezer.  Data 
given  by  Leighton  (/.  Dairy  Sci.,  1927,  10.  p.  300). 
based  upon  the  measurements  of  actual  freezing  tem¬ 
peratures  made  upon  concentrated  ice-cream  mixes, 
indicate  that  it  is  a  more  common  practice  to  draw 
the  mi.x  when  about  half  the  water  is  frozen. 

After  the  ice-cream  is  drawn  from  the  freezer,  the 
freezing  is  finished  in  the  hardening  room  at  a 
temperature  which  is  at  least  17°  C.  below  zero. 

Freezing  Temperature. 

Ice  starts  to  separate  at  from  2°  to  3°  C..  the 
temperature  depending  mostly  upon  the  amount  of 
sugar  and  milk  salts  present — the  milk  fat  and  pro¬ 
tein  exerting  a  negligible  effect.  The  mix  cannot 
freeze  completely  until  the  eutectic  for  cane  sugar  is 
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reached  at  about  12°  C.  Although  Dahlberg  (Nezv 
York  .dgr.  Expt.  Sta.,  Tech.  Bull.,  iii,  1925)  has 
shown  that  the  presence  of  sugar  actually  improves 
the  texture  of  ice-cream  by  decreasing  the  amount 
of  ice  that  is  formed,  e.xcess  sugar  should  be  avoided, 
as  mixtures  of  too  low  freezing  temperature  are 
more  unstable  when  removed  from  refrigerating 
atmospheres,  and  it  is  more  difficult  to  freeze  such 
mixtures.  An  excess  of  milk  solids  not  fat  should 
be  avoided  also,  because  excess  milk  sugar  may 
separate,  producing  “  sandy  ”  ice-cream. 

The  unfrozen  portion  of  ice-cream  is  always  highly 
supersaturated  to  lacto.se.  A  study  of  the  solubility 
relation.ship  of  lactose  (Leighton  and  Peter,  Proc. 
World's  Dairy  Congress,  Vol.  L,  p.  477,  1923) 
sliows  that  in  supersaturated  solution  it  exhibits  an 
extensive  labile  area  in  which  crystallisation  is  not 
easily  initiated.  This  probably  explains  why  all  ice¬ 
cream  is  not  sandy. 

Pasteurisation. 

Although  63°  C.  is  the  usual  temperature  of  pas¬ 
teurisation,  Hening  (I cc-Crcam  Trade  J No.  10, 
p.  53,  1928)  has  shown  that  a  temperature  10°  higher 
may  be  used  without  markedly  affecting  the  quality 
of  the  finished  product.  A  temperature  20°  higher 
gave  a  cooked  taste  to  the  ice-cream. 

Homogenisation. 

More  study  should  be  given  to  the  question  of 
surface  equilibrium.  The  viscosity  of  the  mix  is 
increased  l)y  homogenisation,  usually  in  proportion 
to  the  pressure  used,  whilst  high  temperatures 
usually  lower  viscosity. 

Dahlberg  has  shown  that  the  effect  of  b.omo- 
genisation  upon  the  texture  of  ice-cream  is  dependent 
upon  the  presence  of  milk  fat  and  solids  not  fat. 
The  process  reduces  the  percentage  of  gelatin  re¬ 
quired  to  form  a  gel  in  ice-cream  mixtures.  .Also, 
liomogenisation  reduces  the  size  of  the  air  cells  by 
about  half,  although  no  direct  relation  l)etween  tex¬ 
ture  and  the  size  of  these  cells  can  be  shown. 

Ageing. 

This  process  involves  cooling  the  mix  to  a  tem¬ 
perature  sliglitly  above  freezing  and  holding  it  there 
for  at  least  a  day.  The  product  whips  more  rapidly, 
and  is  of  a  finer  texture  than  the  imaged  mix. 
Various  theories  have  been  put  forward  to  unravel 
the  mechanism  of  ageing  (see  7.  Pliys.  Chem.,  1927, 
p.  596,  and  1929,  p.  1489;  Ice-Cream  J.,  1929,  No.  7, 
p  41;  Ind.  Eng.  Chem..  1928.  p.  516).  Sommer  has 
recently  pointed  out  that  ageing  is  apparently  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  the  surface  phenomena  and 
equilibria  of  the  proteins  and  fat  particles.  It  would 
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appear  that  the  aj^einj^  process  simply  allows  time  for 
the  equilibrium  of  the  fat  and  protein  particles  with 
the  surrounding  medium  to  become  established.  The 
exact  nature  of  this  equilibrium  is  yet  to  be  deter¬ 
mined.  Mucb  information  will  probably  be  j^ained 
bv  studyinj4  af^eini^  from  the  an^de  of  surface 
e{juilil)rium. 

Whipping. 

'Fhe  interfacial  relationship  of  ice-cream  mixes 
have  yet  to  be  investij^ated.  but  it  is  evident  that 
stabilisation  of  the  whipped  mass  can  come  from  two 
possible  factors :  either  the  small  ice  particles  i^o  into 
the  interface  of  the  air  bubbles  or  the  foam  is 
stabilised  by  the  increase  of  protein-fat  concentra¬ 
tion  due  to  the  separation  of  the  ice.  Work  needs  to 
be  done  on  these  relationships. 

Freezer  Design. 

Leifjhton  suj^jjests  that  there  is  a  field  for  research 
in  freezer  desif^n.  Work  on  emulsification  has  shown 
that  each  combination  of  materials  seems  to  require 
for  the  best  emulsification  a  specific  speed  and  time 
of  beatinjj,  and  that  the  size  and  shape  of  the  con¬ 
tainer  are  factors  in  determining^  this  optimum  speed 
and  time.  This  suf^j^ests  the  construction  of  freezers 
of  various  types  for  different  mixes.  With  the  present 
freezers  the  ice-cream  maker's  skill  lies  in  his  ability 
to  recoj^nise  when  the  best  whippin}.^  conditions  arc 
attained  and  when  the  ice-cream  is  at  the  best  stage 
for  drawing. 

Hard  Candies  in  Maracaibo. 

The  Maracaibo  district  in  tbe  western  part  of 
X’enezuela,  with  a  population  of  about  1^50.000  and 
five  principal  cities  ranging  from  iJ.ooo  to  85,000  in 
population,  occupies  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  total 
area  of  the  country.  The  city  of  Maracaibo  is  the 
port  of  entry  for  the  entire  hinterland  and  the  State 
of  Santander  del  Xorte  in  Colombia. 

.\ccording  to  local  importers,  the  demand  for  hard 
candies  is  good  considering  theoopulation,  which 
is  about  3  jier  cent,  pure  wlfjVe.^ie  remainder  being 
of  mixtures  of  white,  negro,  and  Indian.  Some  of 
the  clubs  of  the  oil  companies  make  occasional  re¬ 
quisitions  for  supplies  of  hard  and  soft  candies,  and 
no  difhculty  is  apparent  in  disposing  of  large  quan¬ 
tities  in  the  interior  regions.  It  appears  that  no 
efforts  are  made  to  keep  an  adequate  stock  of  candy 
on  hand,  and  it  may  be  possible  for  exporters  to 
communicate  with  tbe  managers  of  these  clubs 
through  the  head  offices  of  the  oil  companies.  A  fair 
demand  for  hard  candies  in  this  district  prevailed 
during  the  first  three  quarters  of  1929,  but  a  decline 
was  noted  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  and  con¬ 
tinues  during  this  year.  Xo  statistics  are  available 
to  show  the  imports  of  confectionery  in  this  district, 


but  it  is  estimated  that  about  90  per  cent,  comes  from 
the  United  States  and  the  remainder  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Holland. 

Canada. 

In  proportion  to  her  population.  Canada  is  the 
largest  Empire  producer.  The  production  of  canned 
fruits  is  maintained,  and  there  is  a  steady  growth  in 
shipments  to  this  country.  Canadian  pears  in  syrup 
and  gallon  apples  in  water  are  improving  in  quality 
and  popularity.  Canned  vegetables  are  not  shipped 
in  large  quantities.  As  regards  salmon,  regulations 
have  been  introduced  with  the  object  of  increasing 
the  supply  of  fish.  --Mso.  the  amalgamations  among 
the  principal  canning  interests  which  have  taken  place 
should  lead  to  more  economic  production.  Australia 
and  France  have  now  become  important  markets  as 
an  outcome  of  the  preferential  tariff  which  they 
accord  to  Canada.  Better  co-operation  between 
packers  and  distributors  should  overcome  the  popular 
prejudice  against  pink  salmon.  This  is  a  cheap  and 
palatable  fish,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  esteemed  as  highly  as  the  sockeye  red  salmon, 
which  became  a  lu.xury  article  on  account  of  its 
scarcity. 

• 

Foundation  of  the  Industry. 

It  comes  somewhat  as  a  sun)rise  to  read  that  the 
sardine  canning  industry  of  Canada  began  as  long 
ago  as  the  i86o’s:  tinned  lobsters  were  sold  in  1870 
and  salmon  six  years  later.  These  historical  notes 
are  mentioned  in  the  recently  issued  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  at  Ottawa,  which  gives  figures 
showing  how  important  the  canning  industry  is  at 
the  present  time.  I  here  are  some  658  canneries  of 
all  kinds  having  a  total  capitalisation  of  46-2  million 
dollars,  marketing  products  to  the  value  of  nearly 
53  million  dollars.  The  29  milk  factories  employ 
846  people  and  the  output  is  valued  at  $14,161,306. 
The  total  productions  in  other  branches  of  the  trade 
are:  Fish.  $18,380,344:  fruits.  $3,283,873;  vege¬ 
tables.  $13,699,881;  meats.  $947,225;  syrups. 
$1,013,026;  miscellaneous.  Si. 753.913.  One  of  the 
great  selling  points  with  regard  to  Canadian  canned 
food  products  is  the  fact  that  the  quality  is  main¬ 
tained  at  its  constant  high  level  by  the  frequent 
inspection  of  all  the  factories  by  the  officials  of  the 
Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture  under  the 
authority  of  the  Meat  and  Canned  Foods  Act;  this 
ensures  the  goods  being  clean  and  wholesome. 

Aluminium. 

C.  Massatsch  and  H.  Steudel  consider  that 
aluminium  may  be  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
life,  since  it  occurs  in  almost  all  animals  and  plants. 
The  amount  of  aluminium  likely  to  occur  in  foods  is 
quite  harmless  (Biocliem.  Z.,  1930,  vol.  220,  p.  239) 
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Closures  for  Glass  Containers 

An  c.va  ini  nation  of  the  f'rinciples  of  container  sealing,  xcith  a  description  of  sonic  typical 
modern  closures  and  the  duties  for  lehich  they  are  suitable. 

S( )  MUCH  is  expected  of  modern  container  closures  can  he  furnished  hv  ve.yietahle  lacquers  is  desired. 


that  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  manufacture  of 
tliem  has  become  a  specialised  hranch  of  industry. 
The  closure  must  provide  a  perfect  seal  without 
demanding  too  much  in  the  way  of  accurate  finish 
from  the  container  and  yet  he  readily  removahle  and. 
often  as  well,  he  capable  of  use  as  a  reseal.  It 
must  withstand  processing  temperatures  and  pres¬ 
sures.  he  proof  against  corrosion  by  the  container's 
contents,  and,  above  all.  add  as  little  as  possible  to 
the  cost  of  production. 

'Po  the  credit  of  modern  industry  it  must  he  said 
that  there  is  not  one  hut  many  types  of  closure 
available  which  fulfil  the  above  requirements.  So 
many  are  these,  indeed,  that  the  choice  of  one  from 
among  them  presents  some  difficulty,  and  it  is  the 
purpose  of  this  article  to  discuss  the  principles  of 
modern  sealing  methods  and  thus  to  assist  selection. 

There  are  only  a  few  materials  used  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  closures,  for  the  metal  must  l)e  easily 
worked  and  not  subject  to  corrosion.  It  is  probably 
only  natural  that  tinplate  would  be  easily  fashioned 
into  a  closure  for  the  glass  container,  since  it  had 
met  with  success  in  the  tin  can.  particularly  after  the 
development  of  protective  coatings. 

Aluminium  is  used  as  a  complete  cap.  but.*  because 
of  its  malleability,  a  counterbalanced  air  pressure 
must  be  used  for  food  processed  at  high  temperatures. 
In  order  to  make  a  closure  that  would  have  the  dur¬ 
ability  of  the  tin  cap  and  some  of  the  advantages  of 
ahmiinium,  a  two-piece  cap  has  been  designed  com¬ 
posed  of  a  tinplate  di.se  and  an  aluminium  shell, 
which  is  torq  off  h\  means  of  a  tab;  the  tin  disc  is 
then  pried  off.^-  Looking  at  it  from  an  appearance 
standpoint  under  adverse  climatic  conditions,  the 
aluminium  should  retain  its  original  condition  longer 
than  tinplate. 

Uilass  closures  are  of  two  types — those  which  are 
held  in  place  by  iron  clamps,  and  those  in  which  the 
cap  is  sealed  either  by  a  mechanical  vacuum  or  the 
vacuum  which  develops  as  the  product  cools.  The 
all  glass  container  requires  a  heavy  rubber  ring  as  a 
liner. 

Sheet  Metal  Closures. 

Practically  all  metal  caps  arc  lacquered  on  both 
sides  as  a  protection  from  rust  or  action  of  the  pro¬ 
duct.  In  instances  where  no  liner  is  employed,  as 
in  the  side-seal  or  top-seal  closures,  employing  only 
a  rubber,  composition  rubber,  or  composition  cork- 
gasket.  the  lacquer  serves  as  the  protective  coating 
for  the  closure.  When  no  liner  is  used  a  special 
lacquer  is  generally  employed.  This  procedure  is  im¬ 
portant  with  substances  that  have  a  corrosive  action 
on  the  metal,  for.  once  the  plate  is  broken,  the  cap 
becomes  badly  rusted,  due  to  action  on  the  exposed 
iron.  In  those  cases  where  greater  protection  than 
*  S.  H.  Ayers,  Food  Industhfs,  January,  1930. 


an  enamel  is  employed. 

.\  series  of  sketches  is  shown  herewith,  giving 
details  of  finish,  liner,  gasket,  and  cap  of  several 
closures.  This  selection  illustrates  most  of  the 
general  characteristics  of  closures,  and  will  serve  to 
show  the  major  principles  of  sealing  operations. 

Sketch  .A,  shows  the  “  Mason  ”  jar.  Here  is  a 
simple  principle  of  a  screw  thread  forcing  the  rim 
of  the  metal  cap  again.st  the  rubber  ring  just  below 
the  thread.  The  resilience  of  the  rubber  ring  and 
the  force  with  which  the  cap  is  turned  down  against 
the  rubber  gasket  determine  the  tightness  of  the 
seal.  If  the  contents  of  the  container  are  hot,  the 
cooling  action  produces  a  partial  vacuum  within  the 
container.  The  finish  of  this  jar  is  a  screw  thread 
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with  a  horizontal  ridge  or  ring  at  the  base  of  the 
threads  to  support  the  rubber.  The  actual  seal 
occurs  at  the  rubber  ring. 

The  glass-top  jar,  B.  has.  in  place  of  a  screw  thread, 
a  wive  clasp  .serving  to  force  the  top  against  the 
rubber  ring.  The  clasp  is  in  two  sections — the  wire 
which  loops  over  the  top,  and  the  clamp  to  which 
this  wire  is  attached.  By  forcing  the  clamp  down, 
the  loop  is  pulled  tight  over  the  top.  This  sealing 
operation  is  generally  performed  while  the  contents 
are  hot.  thus  obtaining  a  vacuum  seal. 

•Another  type  of  glass  top  is  shown  in  sketch  C. 
The  finish  has  a  sloping  sealing  edge  in.side  the  neck. 
The  top  is  fiat,  with  a  circular  ring  on  the  bottom, 
which  holds  the  rubber  ring  or  gasket  in  place 
against  the  .sloping  finish.  A  spring  clamp  making 
contact  at  the  top  centre  of  the  cap  and  the  ends 
hooking  below  tbe  extension  of  the  rim  holds  the 
cap  in  place.  Internal  pressure  created  by  heating 
the  container  or  reducing  the  e.xternal  pressure  in  a 
vacuum  chamber  lifts  the  cap  against  the  spring  to 
permit  the  escape  of  air  or  liquid  if  the  filling  level 
is  too  high.  When  the  internal  pressure  drops  below 
the  external  pressure  upon  cooling  or  release  of  the 
external  vacuum,  the  spring  exerts  sufficient  force 
to  effect  a  seal  and  prevent  entrance  of  air.  This 
valvelike  action  permits  the  escape  of  air  but  pre¬ 
vents  its  entrance. 
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The  three  closures  mentioned  represent  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  closure  operation.  In  the  first 
two,  whether  there  be  vacuum  or  not,  the  seal  is 
effective  provided  the  screw  cap  or  wire  clamp  exerts 
sufficient  force  to  maintain  it.  The  third  closure  is 
strictly  a  vacuum  seal.  Unless  there  is  a  vacuum 
inside  the  container  the  cover  is  only  lijjhtly  held  in 
place  by  the  clamp.  When  internal  vacuum  exists, 
the  top  is  firmly  held  in  place  by  atmospheric  pres¬ 
sure.  Releasing  the  vacuum  releases  the  seal. 

One  type  of  metal  closure  which  embodies  unique 
methods  of  seal  is  shown  in  sketch  D.  This  is  a 
one-piece  cap  formed  of  lacquered  metal.  A  heavy 


The  Aluminium  “Goldy”  Seal. 


vulcanised  rubber  |?asket  is  fitted  into  the  skirt  of 
the  cap.  The  seal  is  effected  by  a  mechanical  crimp¬ 
ing  of  the  skirt  to  force  the  rubber  gasket  tight 
against  the  glass.  The  seal  may  be  applied  with  or 
without  a  vacuum. 

An  entirely  different  type  of  cap  is  illustrated  in 
sketch  E.  This  cap  is  manufactured  of  lacquered 
aluminium  sufficiently  light  weight  to  permit  easy 
tearing.  A  rubber  gasket  is  located  inside  the  cap 
against  the  skirt.  Xo  mechanical  action  is  required 
to  effect  the  seal  other  than  forcing  the  closure  over 
the  top  of  the  jar.  This  cap  is  usually  employed 
as  a  vacuum  seal.  Because  of  the  light  aluminium 
employed,  the  cap  is  bowed  inward  by  the  vacuum, 
tightening  the  seal.  A  special  finish  shown  in  the 
sketch  is  employed  for  this  class,  although  it  may  be 
used  against  a  smooth  surface. 

Sketch  F  illustrates  the  two-piece  screw  cap.  A 
lug  ring  is  shown.  l)ut  a  continuous  thread  finish 
may  be  employed  if  desired  without  changing  the 
sealing  efficiency  in  any  way  if  applied  under  vacuum. 
A  rubber  gasket  of  the  type  required  for  the  product 
is  secured  to  the  lower  side  of  the  disc.  Screwing 
the  ring  in  place  forces  the  disc  against  the  glass. 
In  vacuum  practice  the  disc  is  forced  in  place  by 
head  pressure  on  the  disc  after  the  vacuum  has  been 
applied  to  the  chamber.  This  head  pressure  is  main¬ 
tained  until  the  chamber  vacuum  has  been  released. 
The  outer  ring  serves  to  protect  the  disc  and  gasket 
from  any  force  which  might  break  the  seal. 

Another  two-piece  cap  employs  a  band  with  a  clip 
to  permit  easy  removal  of  the  band.  Sketch  G  shows 
this  type  of  cap.  The  gasket  or  liner  is  secured  to 
the  disc.  The  band  is  a  separate  piece.  This  closure 


can  be  applied  to  a  hot  package  or  under  a  vacuum. 
Rollers  turn  the  lower  edge  of  the  band  under  the 
finish,  thus  securely  fixing  it  in  position. 

A  modification  of  the  crown,  utilising  the  crown 
mechanical  seal,  but  possessing  a  gasket  which  is 
forced  into  a  right-angle  ledge  on  the  outside  of  the 
neck,  is  shown  in  sketch  H.  The  gasket  is  forced 
against  the  horizontal  and  vertical  surface,  and  the 


The  “Hazel”  Tear-off  Seal. 


skirt,  which  is  somewhat  longer  than  on  the  standard 
crown,  is  forced  around  the  ring.  A  vacuum  or 
non-vacuum  seal  may  be  employed. 

The  types  shown  in  the  above  sketch,  wdiich  is 
reproduced  from  the  previously  mentioned  author’s 
article  in  Food  Industries,  illustrate  general  types 
rather  than  specific  examples,  but  readers  will  prob¬ 
ably  recognise  in  them  the  essential  features  of  most 
of  the  closures  now  on  the  market. 


Specific  Types. 

One  well-known  closure  is  the  “  Goldy  ”  seal, 
marketed  in  this  country  by  Aluminium  (II.),  Ltd., 
a  tamper-proof  hermetic  closure,  veiy  suitable  for 
use  on  products  requiring  only  a  single  seal.  Top 
pressure  in  the  sealing  machine  forms  a  hermetic 
seal  between  the  glass  and  the  sealing  medium,  and 
this  top  pressure  is  maintained  until  the  cap  is  re¬ 
tained  by  the  tension  on  the  metal  flange,  which  is 
rolled  under  the  lip  of  the  glass  finish. 

The  cap  is  readily  removed  by  tearing  the  soft 
aluminium  tal)  and  destroying  the  ring  of  the  seal 
which  holds  the  sealing  medium  in  position.  The 
tap  will  hold  high  internal  pressure,  and  can  be 
applied  with  or  without  vacuum  by  a  variety  of 
machines  supplied  by  the  maker. 


The  “  Hazel  ”  cap  is  also  manufactured  by  the 
same  firm;  it  is  intended  for  use  with  wide-mouthed 
packs  requiring  sterilisation.  This  is  a  “  side  seal,” 
or  one  having  its  sealing  medium  in  contact  with  the 
side  of  the  glassware,  and  it  is  particularly  useful 
for  sterilised  packs.  It  is  essentially  a  vacuum  pack, 
and  is  applied  with  initial  vacuum. 

The  rubber  side  sealing  medium  does  not  at  any 
time  come  into  contact  with  the  product,  and  so  the 
possibility  of  the  goods  acquiring  a  flavour  from  the 
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rubber  is  entirely  removed,  as  only  pure  aluminium 
coated  with  special  lacquer  is  at  any  time  exposed 
to  the  product. 

Roll-on  seals,  familiarly  abbreviated  to  “  r.o.,” 
are,  in  their  final  state,  screw  caps,  but  possess  cer¬ 
tain  special  advantages.  They  are  sent  out  to  the 
packer  in  the  form  of  unthreaded  caps.  The  cap  is 
dropped  on  to  the  already  filled  container,  which  is 
then  placed  in  the  sealing  machine.  The  first  step 
in  the  sealing  operation  is  the  application  of  a  steady 
downward  pressure  on  to  the  cap  of  approximately 
10  lb.  per  millimetre  of  its  diameter,  which  firmly 
embeds  the  bottle  neck  into  the  sealing  medium. 
From  this  moment  until  the  moment  it  is  opened 
the  cap  and  the  container  are  as  one  unit,  for,  before 
this  “  top  pressure  ”  is  released,  revolving  rollers 
close  in  and  roll  the  threads  into  the  cap  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  threads  on  the  glass,  thus  holding 
the  sealing  medium  under  compression  until  the  seal 
is  removed  by  the  consumer.  The  caps  can  be  aptly  de¬ 
scribed  as  “  tailor-made,”  since  the  thread  on  each  cap 
must  conform  exactly  with  that  on  its  container,  and. 
in  consequence,  the  seal  is  always  easily  removed. 

The  ”  Phoenix  ”  type  metal  cap  is  another  well- 
known  pattern  closure.  It  consists  of  a  fairly  tight- 
fitting  cap,  which  is  locked  on  to  the  jar  or  other 
container  by  a  flexible,  shouldered  metal  strap.  The 
seal  obtained  is  very  firm  indeed,  perfectly  hermetic, 
while  the  method  of  opening  presents  no  difficulty. 
1'he  cap  can  also  be  used,  after  the  band  has  been 
removed,  as  a  protective  covering  for  the  jar.  It  is 
extensively  used  for  such  articles  as  pastes  and 
pickles,  etc.  The  original  owners  of  the  “  Phcenix  ” 
patent,  the  Wallis  Tin  Stamping  Co..  Ltd.,  also 
manufacture  various  other  types  of  metal  seal.  One 
of  these  is  the  ”  Allmet  ”  cap,  for  an  all-metal  seal 
for  jams,  etc.,  which  can  be  applied  very  rapidly. 
It  is  tamper-proof,  and  can  be  applied  with  or  with¬ 
out  vacuum. 

The  ”  Phoenix  ”  seal  is  certainly  rock-firm,  and 
the  retaining  band  can  readily  be  removed  by  the 
consumer,  but  the  cap.  when  once  deprived  of  its 
locking  strap,  is  too  loose  a  fit  on  the  jar  to  retain 
the  contents  if  it  should  chance  to  be  knocked  over. 

.A.  variation  of  this  type  has  been  produced  by 
Sutax,  Ltd.,  who  market  a  seal  which  retains  the 
locking  band,  which  ensures  an  evenly  distributed 
pressure  on  the  .sealing  washer,  but  which  has  the 
inner  lid  of  the  ”  Phoenix”  seal  replaced  by  a  half¬ 
turn  cap,  which  engages  with  lugs  moulded  in  the 
jar.  'Flius  the  container  can  be  resealed  as  often  as 
desired,  and  is  made  perfectly  leak-proof.  This 
closure  is  suitable  for  such  products  as  pickles,  chut- 
neys,  mayonnaise,  salad  cream,  export  jams,  potted 
fish  and  meats,  olives,  mustard,  malt  extract,  horse¬ 
radish.  etc. 

I'he  “  Royen  ”  closure,  manufactured  by  the  same 
firm,  is  another  improvement.  In  this  case,  also, 
the  ”  Phoenix  ”  band  is  employed,  but  the  inner  cap 
is  of  the  ”  snap  ”  type,  capable  of  being  resealed 
indefinitely  and  quite  leak-proof.  It  is  suitable  for 
much  the  same  range  of  products  as  those  given  for 
the  previous  seal. 

Machines  for  the  application  of  these  closures  are 
produced  in  sizes  ranging  from  small  hand  or  pedal 
operated  machines  capable  of  capping  approximately 
twenty-five  containers  a  minute  to  multihead  and 
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rotary  automatic  machines  capable  of  dealing  with 
the  largest  outputs.  The  method  of  application, 
which  is  covered  by  patents,  is  ingenious  and  efficient, 
while  at  the  same  time  simple  and  trouble  free.  The 
caps  are  sealed  to  the  jars  by  a  resilient  spiral  spring, 
which  e.xerts  a  considerable,  though  gentle,  con¬ 
stricting  effect  on  the  band,  drawing  it  down  and 
turning  it  under  the  sealing  rim  of  the  container 
without  any  underneath  pressure.  A  uniform,  effi¬ 
cient  closure  is  obtained,  and  the  risk  of  glass  break¬ 
ages  is  eliminated. 

The  use  of  corks  as  bottle-stoppers  is  said  to  date 
back  more  than  2,oco  years,  and  they  are  even  to-day 
probably  the  most  widely  used  type  of  closure.  Cork 
has  several  natural  properties  which  render  it  suit¬ 
able  for  this  duty:  it  is  resistant  to  the  penetration 
of  moisture,  very  few  liquids  (only  highly  corrosive 
acids  and  alkalies)  attack  it,  while  its  natural  elas¬ 
ticity  and  resilience  combine  to  make  it  grip  the 
bottle  neck  firmly  and  stay  in  place. 

Its  very  great  frictional  properties,  which  make 
cork  so  efficient  as  a  stopper,  lead  to  one  of  its  few 
drawbacks;  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  withdraw  the 
cork  without  injury  by  the  corkscrew  impairing  it 
for  future  use.  This  is  entirely  avoided  by  the 


An  A.B.  Hand  Machine  for  “R.O.”  or  “Goldy”  Seals. 

modern  composition-topped  cork,  which  can  be  used 
indefinitely.  This  type  is  provided  with  a  strong 
moulded  top,  cemented  firmly  to  the  cork,  which 
enables  the  stopper  to  be  removed  and  replaced  as 

(Continued  on  page  49.) 
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Transparent  Wrappings 

This  article  discusses  the  use  of  irausf>arcut  zoraf'f'inf^s  for  foodstuffs.  It  also  ^^ocs  into 
the  important  question  of  testi)ig  these  materials  and  records  the  results  obtained  by  a  re¬ 
search  chemist  zcho  determined  the  permeability  of  zorappings  for  ehoeolate. 


DCRIXd  THE  past  few  years  the  use  of  trans¬ 
parent  wrapping's  for  foodstuffs  has  g^rown  enor¬ 
mously  in  popularity.  The  reason  for  this  may  be 
sought  in  the  combined  influence  of  several  factors. 
In  the  first  place,  all  parties  concerned  with  food¬ 
stuffs — manufacturers,  retailers,  and  the  consuming 
public  have  come  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
protection  from  contamination  and  the  vital  neces¬ 
sity  for  hygienic  handling.  Being  impervious  to  air, 
grease,  germs,  and  other  sources  of  contamination, 
and,  in  certain  instances,  to  hoth  water  and  water 
vapour,  transparent  wrappings  perform,  in  the  ahove- 
named  respects,  a  service  of  paramount  importance 
in  modern  food  packaging.  It  may.  however,  he 
pointed  out  that  these  qualities  are  not  confined  to 
transparent  wrai)i)ings  alone — there  is.  for  e.\am]>le. 
wa.\  paper  and  parchment:  but.  although  the  latter 
possess  several  si)ecial  advantages,  transparent  wrap¬ 
pings  have  one  outstanding  property  which  sharply 
differentiates  them  from  materials  of  a  similar  nature 
and  sphere  of  application — we  refer  to  their  trans¬ 
parency.  W  ith  the  increase  in  public  sensitivity  to 
the  unclean  and  the  spread  of  common  knowledge 
relating  to  germs,  preservatives,  contamination,  and 
so  on,  there  has  grown  up  a  corresponding  caution 
on  the  part  of  the  purchaser  and  a  desire  to  see  what 
he  is  buying.  Xo  doubt  this  con  bination  of  trans¬ 
parency  with  impermeability,  durability,  flexibility, 
etc.,  is  at  the  root  of  the  increased  popularity  of 
transparent  wrapi)ings  for  foodstuffs. 

Types  of  Transparent  Wrappings. 

Transparent  wrappings  are  made  from  either  a 
gelatine  or  a  cellulose  base.  Thev  show  certain 
points  of  resemblance,  but  are  easily  distinguished 
when  a  small  piece  is  burnt  in  a  flame— the  gelatine 
material  giving  a  characteristic  “  horn  ”  sm.ell,  while 
the  cellulose  gives  a  definite  smouldering  paper 
smell. 


The  following  discussion  will  confine  itself  to  two 
types  of  materials — viz.,  (i)  transparent  wrappings  of 
gelatine  base,  and  (2)  transparent  cellulose  wrap¬ 
pings.  As  representative  of  the  first  type  we  have 
taken  “  Pliaphane  ”  as  an  example,  and  of  the  second 
type,  “  Cellophane.”  There  are,  of  course,  other 
special  makes  of  excellent  repute,  but  the  two 
examples  are  representative  in  embodying  the  latest 
advances  in  manufacture,  and  the  makers  have 
generously  placed  at  our  disposal  a  considerable 
amount  of  data  relating  to  their  uses  and  proi)erties. 

( ilascine  and  wrappings  of  a  semi-transparent  char¬ 
acter  are  discussed  in  the  article  dealing  with  pack¬ 
aging.  An  interesting  innovation  may  be  con¬ 
veniently  mentioned  at  this  point;  an  .-Xmerican  firm 
is  experimenting  with  the  manufacture  of  transparent 
cellulose  cans  and  rigid  containers  generally  from 
a  material  named  “  Ilyguloid.”  This  material  is  said 
to  be  odourless  and  colourless.  Cans  with  ends  of 
enamelled  tinplate  are  cut  from  seamless  tubes  of 
the  “  Hyguloid,”  and  the  ends  are  double-seamed 
or  crimped  in  the  usual  manner.  Such  containers 
are  flexible,  light  in  weight,  and  transparent. 

Part  I. —Transparent  Wrappings  of 
Gelatine  Base 

Since  the  introduction  of  improved  methods  of 
manufacture,  this  type  of  wrapping  (of  which  “  Plia¬ 
phane  ”  is  an  e.xami)le)  has  been  increasingly  em¬ 
ployed  for  a  large  variety  of  foodstuffs  and  other 
products.  The  basis  of  these  wrappings  is  gelatine, 
which  is  treated  by  special  processes  to  prevent  it 
from  becoming  sticky  with  moisture  and  to  enable 
it  to  withstand  atmospheric  conditions.  In  the  par¬ 
ticular  case  of  Pliaphane.  the  somewhat  laborious 
and.  in  other  respects,  unsatisfactory  methods  of 
manufacture  by  hand  have  been  replaced  by  a  con- 
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timioiis  process  involvinj^  inu;enious  machinery 
whereby  larsj^e  outputs  of  uniform  i^rades  are  obtain¬ 
able.  and  the  former  tendency  towards  fracture  has 
been  o\ercome.  The  i)roduct  is  (pute  transparent. 
]iossesses  a  surface  free  from  imperfections,  and  is 
manufactured  in  sixteen  different  thicknesses,  the 
thinnest  hein^'  the  one  larjjely  used  for  wrapping' 
purposes,  except  where  sharp  corners  or  very  heavy 
articles  are  concerned.  Printinp^  can  be  done  in 
L;old  or  any  other  colour.  From  the  heavier  ^autjes. 
containers  of  any  shape  and  size  can  be  manufactured 
for  a  variety  of  articles.  .Such  containers  are  non- 
inflammable  and  are  treated  to  render  them  resistant 
to  climatic  conditions,  and  they  may  be  of  any  desired 
colour. 

Part  II. — Transparent  Cellulose 
Wrappings 

The  raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of  trans¬ 
parent  cellulose  wrappinp:s  (such  as  ‘‘Cellophane'') 
is  i)ure  cellulose  in  the  form  of  selected  spruce  pulp 
or  cotton  jiul]).  Usini;  the  viscose  process,  the  i)ulp 


that  after  thorouj^h  washiiii;.  then  passing  through 
an  aqueous  solution  of  pure  glycerine,  and  subse¬ 
quently  drying,  the  him  is  cut  into  sheets  nearly 
40  ins.  long  and  varying  in  width  between  33  and 
3S  ins.,  or  is  slit  into  rolls  of  various  widths.  A 
number  of  rigid  inspections  ensure  the  elimination  of 
any  material  which  does  not  conform  to  standard 
requirements.  The  standard  thickness  is  approxi¬ 
mately  nine  ten-thousandths  of  an  inch ;  greater 
thicknesses  up  to  six  one-thousandths  of  an  inch  are 
also  manufactured. 

In  addition  to  the  colourless  material,  a  variety  of 
shades  and  embossed  effects  is  also  obtainable.  It 
may  also  be  printed.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  form¬ 
ing  it  into  bags,  envelopes,  tubes,  etc. 

Applications. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  Cellophane  is  transparent, 
lustrous,  durable,  flexible,  and  impervious  to  air, 
grease,  and  sources  of  contamination,  it  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  wrapping  of  foodstuffs,  such  as  candy, 
chocolates,  cake,  biscuits,  nuts,  marshmallows,  dates, 
and  many  other  i)roducts.  Moreover,  a  special 


Cellophane- 

Wrapped 

Plum 

Puddinil. 


is  transformed  into  colloidal  solution,  and  the  cellu¬ 
lose  is  regenerated  into  continuous  transparent  hlms 
— hence  the  term  “  regenerated  cellulose  films " 
sometimes  used  for  this  material.  There  is  no  need 
here  to  give  details  of  the  manufacturing  processes 
employed:  a  good  account  of  these  was  given  by 
\V.  L.  llyden.  of  the  Technical  Department.  Du 
Pont  Cellophane  Company.  Inc..  Buffalo,  X.Y..  in 
lud.  Bug.  them.,  1929.  ^^ay.  pj).  405-410,  and  some 
important  theoretical  considerations  involved  have 
been  discussed  by  Kita  (see  C  clhilosechcm.,  1929. 
\'ol.  10,  ]).  134,  and  Sci.  Papers  hist.  Pliys.  Client. 
Res.,  Tokyo,  1929.  \'ol.  2,  p.  171).  Sufficient  to  say 


moisture-proof  variety  is  impervious  to  both  water 
and  water  vapour.  The  ordinary  kinds  are  trans- 
])arent  to  ultra-violet  light,  and  both  ordinary  and 
moisture-proof  kinds,  being  pure  regenerated  cellu¬ 
lose.  are  absolutely  non-toxic  and  free  from  adverse 
physiological  effects,  as  has  been  demonstrated  by 
feeding  experiments  on  animals.  Thus  it  makes  a 
highly  protective,  hygienic,  economical,  and  artistic 
wrap  for  an  extraordinarily  wide  range  of  products. 

F'or  boiled  sweets,  and  also  dried  nuts,  double  wall 
mandrel  packing — which  is  a  compromise  between 
wrapping  in  sheets  and  filling  ready-made  bags— is 
recommended.  F'or  this  purpose  two  sheets  of  Cello- 
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phane  are  used,  one  moisture-proof  and  the  other 
plain  300.  the  former  being  on  the  inside,  so  that 
the  labels  are  stuck  to  the  outside  sheet  of  plain 
Cellophane. 

An  interesting  and  growing  application  of  Cello¬ 
phane  is  for  casing  sausages,  especially  dry  sausages, 
such  as  Salami  and  Lyons.  Some  of  the  advantages 
claimed  are  as  follows:  Absence  of  mould,  uniform 
diameter,  indefinite  length,  ready  separation  from  the 


meat,  uniform  drying  and  colouring,  does  not  hurst 
on  proper  filling  or  cooking,  does  not  become  sticky, 
is  quite  transparent. 

Among  other  applications  may  he  mentioned  the 
packaging  of  sliced  bacon,  cuts  of  meat,  fillets  of 
fish,  smoked  herring,  hams,  and  with  the  advent  of 
frozen  foods,  frozen  fish  fillets  and  frosted  straw¬ 
berries.  In  all  these  cases — even  more  than  with 
cake,  biscuits,  and  sweets — it  is  essential  for  the 
purchaser  to  see  what  he  is  buying,  and  in  this  re- 
si)ect— apart  from  its  protection  from  dust  and 
handling — the  display  value  of  the  transparent  wrap¬ 
ping  cannot  be  underestimated — in  fact,  it  actually 
stimulates  a  positive  urge  to  buy. 

Moisture-proof  Wrappings. 

-According  to  Hyden,  the  ordinary  grades  of  trans¬ 
parent  wrai)ping  permit  the  penetration  of  water 
vapour  {ibid.,  p.  409).  and  they  are  subject  in  some 


Candy  and  Nuts  Packed  in  Hygaloid  Containers. 


degree  to  shrinkage  and  expansion  with  changes  in 
atmospheric  humidity.  It  is  important  to  note,  how¬ 
ever.  that  a  special  type  of  transparent  cellulose 
wrapping  (such  as  Moisture-proof  Cellophane  *’)  is 


marketed  which  is  not  affected  by  moisture,  and  is 
particularly  suitable  as  a  wrapper  for  products  which 
lose  or  absorb  moisture  when  exposed  to  air.  This 
material,  besides  being  lustrous  and  quite  trans¬ 
parent.  has  the  property  of  excluding  outside  mois¬ 
ture  or  of  retaining  the  original  humidity  value  of  the 
wrapped  product.  Whenever  food  manufacturers 
are  in  doubt  as  to  which  type  of  wrapping — ordinary 
or  moisture-proof — is  the  more  suitable  for  their 
purpose,  they  should  consult  the  makers.  The  same 
advice  applies  to  the  question  of  the  selection  of 
adhesives,  as  certain  difficulties  are  involved  in  the 
sealing  of  moisture-proof  wrappings  owing  to  the  | 
fact  that  the  surface  of  this  material  is  coated  with  a  I 

varnish  impervious  to  moisture,  and  the  ordinary  1 

glues  and  adhesives  cannot  be  used. 

Hyden  has  given  the  results  of  some  experiments 
carried  out  to  compare  the  permeabilities  to  water 
vapour  of  various  wrapping  materials : 

Diffusion  of  Water  Vapour 
Materials.  at  loo"  F.,  Mg.  per  sq.  m. 

per  hour. 

Moisture-proof  Cellophane  ...  270  > 

Waxed  brown  paper  ...  ...  400  I 

Waxed  glascine  paper  ...  ...  530  I 

Average  of  15  waxed  papers  ...  22.200  f 

In  these  experiments  the  material  to  be  tested  was 
sealed  over  a  glass  dish  containing  water,  which  was 
placed  in  an  air  oven  at  100“  F. ;  the  air  was  circu¬ 
lated  by  a  fan  and  desiccated  by  concentrated  sul-  j 
phuric  acid  contained  in  trays.  j 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  efficacy  of  this  moisture-  { 
proof  wrapping  for  materials  sensitive  to  humidity, 
the  results  of  two  sets  of  tests  are  given  below.  I 
-Although  in  the  first  case  the  product  wrapped  was  I 

biscuits,  and  in  the  second  case  chocolates,  the  | 

general  results  apply  with  equal  force  to  any  other 
product  required  to  be  protected  from  variations  of 
atmospheric  humidity  or  whose  original  moisture-  ■ 
content  is  to  be  ])reserved  unchanged.  f 

Test  No.  1. — According  to  Hyden,  40  grams  of  1 
soda-cracker  biscuits,  sealed  in  a  large  paper  en-  I 
velope  and  exposed  at  70°  F.  and  70  per  cent,  rela- 
U\e  humidity  for  48  hours,  showed  a  gain  in  weight 
of  31  grams.  A  similar  test  using  Moisture-proof 
Cellophane  showed  a  gain  of  only  2  grams  after  i 
Of  months’  exposure.  | 

l  est  No.  II. — Recently  a  series  of  tests  was  carried  j 

out  in  London  in  connection  with  the  wrapping  of  j 

chocolates.  The  wrai)ping  (both  moisture-proof  and  f 
ordinary  types)  was  exi)osed  to  an  atmosphere  of  j 
60  per  cent,  relative  humidity  and  ])ieces  24  cms.  j 

square  were  accurately  cut.  'Fhese  were  then  ex-  | 

posed  to  an  atmosphere  of  95  per  cent,  relative 
humidity  for  two  hours  and  then  remeasured.  They 
were  then  placed  in  a  desiccator  in  which  the  air  was 
thoroughly  dry  and  left  for  several  hours  until  no 
change  in  length  was  noticed.  A  similar  procedure  . 
was  followed  by  taking  the  wrapping  from  the  dry 
atmosi)here  and  replacing  it  in  the  saturated,  and 
then  finally  exposing  it  to  normal  60  per  cent.  i 
humidity.  ^ 

The  following  results  show  the  variations  in  length  \ 
which  the  ordinary  wrapping  undergoes  as  compared  j 

with  the  special  moisture-proof  variety.  | 
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Exposure. 


From  normal  atmo¬ 
sphere  to  saturated 
From  humid  to  dry  ... 
F'rom  dry  to  humid  ... 
From  humid  to  normal 
Maximum  expansion 
Maximum  percentage 
expansion 


Moisture-proof 

Type 

(Standard  Thickness). 

Ordinary 

Type. 

(Cms.). 

(Cms.). 

24' 0  to  240 

24  0  to  25*1 

24  0  to  23  6 

25-1  to  23  6 

23  6  to  23-9 

23  6  to  25-5 

23  9  to  237 

25'5  to  23-9 

23- 6  to  24‘o 

23  6  to  25-5 

17  per  cent. 

8’o  per  cent. 

variation  of  8  per  cent,  in  length  has  a  material 
effect  when  the  material  is  wrapped  around  a  choco¬ 
late  l)Ox.  If  the  wrapping  is  put  on  the  box  when  it 
is  at  its  minimum  length — i.e.,  when  it  is  exposed 
to  a  dry  atmosphere — and  is  afterwards  exposed  to  a 
humid  atmosphere,  it  will  lose  its  tautness  and  be¬ 
come  “  saggy  ”  and  crinkled,  thereby  giving  the  box 
a  badly  finished  appearance.  Conversely,  if  it  is  put 
on  in  a  damp  atmosphere  it  will  contract  when  ex¬ 
posed  to  a  drier  air  and  become  so  taut  that  it  will 
crinkle  the  box.  It  is  therefore  essential  when  using 
ordinary  transparent  wrapping  for  boxes  to  expose 
it  first  to  an  atmosphere  which  will  bring  it  midway 
between  its  maximum  and  minimum  lengths.  By  so 
doing,  subsequent  exposure  to  varying  atmospheric 
conditions  will  not  have  such  a  drastic  effect  on  the 
appearance  of  the  wrapping  of  the  box. 

Chocolates  from  the  same  batch  were  taken  and 
placed  in  two  glass  dishes.  The  tops  of  the  dishes 
w'ere  covered  with  the  wrapping  under  test  and  a 
complete  and  perfect  seal  made  with  paraffin  wax. 
The  dishes  were  then  placed  in  an  atmosphere  of 
90  per  cent,  relative  humidity  at  a  temperature  of 
70“  F.  for  five  days.  The  observed  results  were  as 
follows ; 


T  imc.  j 

Moisture-proof 
Transparent 
Wrapping.  i 

Ordinary  T ransparent 

W  rapping. 

1  hour 

Chocolates  perfect 

Chocolates  dull  off 
badlv. 

24  hours 

Chocolates  perfect 

Chocolates  covered 
with  beads  of 
moisture. 

48  hours 

Chocolates  perfect 

Chocolates  very  bad 
colour  and  covered 
with  syrup. 

5  days 

Chocolates  jterfect 

Chocolates  very  bad 
colour  and  covered 
with  syrup. 

(The  diishes  were  then  removed  from  the  humid  atmosphere 

and  placed  in  the  laboratory  at 
humidity.) 

average  .temperature  and 

6ih  day 

Chocolates  perfect 

Chocolates  covered 
with  syrup  and 
crystals  of  sugar. 

6  weeks 

1 

1 

1 

Chocolates  perfect  ! 

Chocolates  covered 
with  a  heavy 
mould  growth, 

and  were  unrecog¬ 
nisable. 

F'rom  these  results  variations  in  transparent  wrap¬ 
pings  and  the  consequences  of  their  use  can  be  better 
appreciated. 

It  thus  appears  that ; 

1.  All  transparent  cellulose  wrappings  are  not 
moisture-proof;  on  the  contrary,  the  majority  are 
pervious  to  water  vapour.  (July  those  varieties 


which  are  definitely  specified  by  the  makers  to  be 
impervious  are  moisture-proof.  As  a  safeguard  it 
is  advisable  to  carry  out  siich  tests  as  have  been 
suggested  above. 

2.  When  using  the  moisture-proof  variety  for  the 
wrapping  of  chocolates,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
perfectly  tight  seal.  It  is  not  good  practice  to  use  a 
special  paper  to  eliminate  moisture  penetration  and 
then  leave  spaces  for  ingress  through  imperfect  seal¬ 
ing.  To  ensure  a  perfect  seal,  the  type  of  fold 
should  be  studied,  and  a  special  adhesive  used  as  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  paper. 

Precautions  should  also  be  taken  that  the  air  inside 
the  package  at  the  time  of  packing  is  relatively  dry, 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  not  only  does  the 
waterproof  wrapper  exclude  moisture,  but  it  will 
retain  any  which  is  inside  the  package. 

Packing  material,  such  as  the  cardboard  box 


"  runners.”  shavings,  and  the  like,  should  all  be 
thoroughly  dry  and — for  ideal  results -the  bo.x 
(Concluded  on  page  47.) 
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Factory-Packing  the  Food  Product 

The  zeliys  Olid  wherefores  of  paekaging  are  d iseitssed ,  its  odi'antages  for  niauittacturer  and 
retailer  pointed  out.  and  modern  styles  and  methods  deseribed. 


THE  XUMBER  of  food  preparations  which  are  now- 
issued  by  manufacturers  in  individually  packed  form 
has  increased  so  rapidly  in  recent  years  that  it  is 
worth  while  considerin'^  for  a  moment  exactly  why 
this  has  come  about.  There  are  some  articles  which 
from  their  very  nature  could  not  well  be  marketed 
in  any  than  packa.i^ed  form,  but  there  are  many 
others  which  even  in  recent  years  were  customarily 
sent  out  in  bulk,  the  actual  packa.iiinj^  beiuf;  done  by 
the  retailer  over  the  counter  and  then  only  very 
siinjily,  and  which  to-day  are  almost  invariably  pack- 
ai>;ed  in  the  factory.  Various  reasons  may  be  ad¬ 
duced  to  account  for  this  change,  the  chief  of  which 
is  no  doubt  the  realisation  that  the  small  container 
is  capable  of  fulfilling  an  important  function  other 
than  that  of  acting  as  a  convenient  and  hygienic 
receptacle.  We  refer  to  its  potentiality  as  a  powerful 
sales  force. 

It  is  now  recognised  that  the  container,  be  it 
carton,  bottle,  tin.  box.  or  bag.  has.  generally  speak¬ 
ing.  four  duties  to  perform;  it  is  a  convenient  re¬ 
ceptacle,  a  protector,  a  salesman,  and  an  identifica¬ 
tion  for  the  contents. 

.•\s  a  receptacle,  pure  and  simple,  it  facilitates 
handling  and  transport,  and  saves  the  retailer  a  great 
amount  of  labour  in  weighing  and  packaging.  I'lie 
ultimate  cost  to  the  consumer  is  reduced,  because 
weighing,  filling,  and  packaging  are  linked  on  to  the 
chain  of  factory  operations  and  can  be  performed  on 
a  mass-])roduction  scale  by  automatic  machinery. 

.\s  a  protector  it  ensures  hygienic  conditions,  and 
protects  the  contents  from  deleterious  atmospheric 
conditions  and  also  from  damage  by  handling.  The 
dangers  of  contamination  are  minimised,  as  also  are 
the  adverse  effects  of  moisture  penetration.  'Ihen. 
again,  there  is  the  protection  against  loss  through 
leakage,  pilfering,  and  pests.  The  container  is  the 
guardian  of  the  purity  and  flavour  of  the  product. 

.\s  a  salesman  it  can  become  the  most  efficient  and 
economical  member  of  the  staff.  Attractive  con¬ 
tainers  lower  sales  resistance  and  increase  sales 
energy. 

bourthly.  the  container  serves  as  a  means  of  easy 
identification  of  any  product.  If  it  has  a  utility  or 
decorative  value,  it  assumes  the  status  of  a  more  or 
less  permanent  advertiser — a  constant  reminder  and 
memory  jogger. 


Publicity  Value. 

Perhaps  its  principal  value,  however,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  retains  to  the  manufacturer  a  larger  part 
of  the  goodwill  that  is  his  by  right,  and  makes  his 
connection  with  the  ultimate  consumer  more  direct 
and  definite.  In  the  same  way.  now  that  there  are  so 
many  “  lines  *’  clamouring  for  attention,  it  is  only 
natural  that  an  attractively  designed  package,  prob¬ 
able  far  above  what  the  individual  retailer  could 


achieve,  should  i)lay  a  great  part  in  effecting  sales 
and  in  ])opularising  any  given  product,  (liven 
two  articles  of  ecjual  value,  the  more  attractively 
dressed  one.  surely,  has  the  advantage.  In  America, 
where  public  taste  is  rather  more  fickle  than  here,  it 
is  stated  that  85  ])er  cent,  of  all  j)roducts  are  sold  on 
appearance,  and  certainly  it  is  true  that  most  first 
sales  are  effected  at  sight;  the  “  prospect  is  greatly 
influenced  by  the  appeal  to  the  eye — and  this  is  where 
the  container  comes  into  action.  'I'he  housewife  in- 
stinetk'ely  judges  the  cpiality  of  the  contents  by  the 
momentary  im])ression  made  by  the  outside  package. 
.A  message  of  ])leasurable  anticipation  is  conveyed 
w  ithout  conscious  effort  on  the  buyer's  part ;  the 
container  has  ])erformed  its  task  successfully;  it  now 
lemains  for  the  contents  to  live  up  to  exi)ectation, 
otherwise  disappointment  results  and  the  good  begin¬ 
ning  has  a  futile  ending. 


Folding  Boxes. 

rile  folding  box  or  carton  is  a  very  poiuilar  form 
of  package;  it  has  the  advantage  that  it  can  be 
stored  in  a  flat  condition  (and  therefore  economically 
in  respect  to  space)  until  required  for  use.  Such 
cartons  are  bound  together  by  means  of  adhesives; 
those  belonging  to  the  collajisible  wire  stitched  or 
taped  box  class — also  folding  flat — are  held  together 
by  wire  stitching  or  gummed  tajie,  or  both.  Most 
cartons  are  made  from  one  piece  of  board,  which  is 
so  cut.  creased,  and  printed  that  it  can  be  assembled 
easily.  'I'he  Idank  is  prepared  and  is  ready  for  use 
immediately  by  being  bent  along  grooved  lines  until 
the  box  is  formed  by  interlocking,  or.  as  in  some 
types,  one  side  of  the  blank  has  a  narrow  flange 
which  is  glued  to  the  ojiposite  side  to  form  the  box. 
leaving  the  adjoining  flaps  for  closure,  b'or  such  a 
bo.x  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  thin,  jiliable.  and  strong 
board,  and  the  one  generally  chosen  is  a  plain  or 
coloured  ”  folding  boxboard."  which  is  also  suitable 
for  decoration  by  an  embossing  process. 

'I'he  three  methods  of  making  the  carton  are  by 
means  of :  { i )  'I'he  cutting  and  creasing  platen  press; 
(_')  tlie  cylinder  cutting  and  creasing  press;  and  (3) 
the  rotary  multi-colour  printing,  cutting,  and 
creasing  machine,  (llueing  is  effected  by  use  of  a 
folding  box  glueing  machine. 

X’arious  kinds  of  printing  machin«.s  can  be  used 
for  decorating  the  board  to  be  made  into  cartons. 
For  small  sheets,  a  platen  press  is  sufficient,  but 
where  large  sheets  are  used  with  a  number  of  cartons 
to  be  worked  on  each  sheet,  it  is  best  to  use  either 
a  rotary  lithogra’phic  or  offset  press,  which  runs  at  a 
high  s])eed  and  yet  ])roduces  very  high-class  print¬ 
ing.  The  main  points  to  be  considered  in  the  choice 
of  such  a  machine  are;  (a)  (lood  ink  distribution, 
so  that  extreme  solids  can  be  i)rinted  without  any 
clogging  of  ink  on  the  ink  plates;  ih)  accurate 
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Karl  Kiefer  Rotary  Vacuum  Filler  with  Automatic  Feed 
and  Discharge. 

re.t^ister  for  two  anti  three  colour  work;  and  (r)  the 
control  and  delivery  of  the  printed  sheets  to  ensure 
a  hij^h  output. 

British  manufacturers  have  made  remarkable  ad¬ 
vances  in  the  development  of  rotary  carton-makint; 
machines  durin.y;  the  past  few  years.  An  example 
of  such  a  machine  is  the  multi-colour  rotary  carton- 
niakinii;  machine,  made  by  the  Thrissell  Ensj;ineering 
Co.,  Ltd.,  which  produces  cartons,  wrappers,  etc., 
direct  from  the  reel,  completely  cut,  creased,  or 
scored,  embossed  (if  necessary),  printed  in  any 
number  of  colours  (includinjj^  bronze),  counted, 
stacked,  and  delivered,  with  all  the  waste  automatic¬ 
ally  removed  in  the  one  operation.  These  machines 
are  made  in  a  variety  of  types  and  sizes  to  cover  the 
j;eneral  container  trade  and,  in  addition,  possess  the 
following  advantages ; 

1.  The  cutting  and  creasing  operations  are  per¬ 
formed  by  entirely  rotary  methods,  which  not  only 
enable  the  highest  possible  output  to  he  obtained 
hut  also  ensure  absolute  accuracy  and  consistency 
in  size  and  shape  of  product — a  very  important  point 
to-day  when  many  cartons  are  packed  by  machine. 

2.  All  the  cutting  and  creasing  knives  on  these 
machines  are  carried  on  one  ])air  of  rollers  only,  so 
that  i)erfect  register  is  always  assured — another  very 
important  point  where  machine  packing  is  concerned. 

.Another  machine  for  special  note  is  the  “  Staude  ” 
automatic  folding  ho.x  gluer.  'I'his  machine  feeds, 
folds,  glues,  counts,  and  stacks  blanks  for  folding 
boxes  of  all  usual  kinds  and  delivers  the  finished 
cartons  at  speeds  up  to  2,ooo  per  minute.  The  im¬ 
proved  .screw  adjustment  enables  an  easy  and  rapid 
change  over  from  one  job  to  another  to  he  made. 
A  further  development  of  this  machine  renders  pos¬ 
sible  the  manufacture  of  an  entirely  new  style  of 
ho.x  of  the  rigid  set-up  box  type,  hut  collapsible. 

Rigid  Paper  Boxes. 

These  are  usually  produced  from  a  very  light 
hoard,  the  box  being  made  rigid  and  upright  by  the 
use  of  adhesives.  From  the  point  of  view  of  their 
construction,  they  fall  into  three  groups:  (i)  The 
one-piece  box,  in  which  the  four  sides  and  the 
bottom  are  cut  as  one  blank  from  a  single  sheet  of 
hoard:  (2)  the  end-pieced  box,  in  which  the  box  is 


A  Kiefer  Visco  .Machine,  Filling  Cream  and  Discharging  onto  a 
Conveyor-Cooler. 

formed  from  three  pieces  of  cut  hoard — namely,  one 
forming  two  sides  and  the  bottom  and  two  forming 
the  end  \)ieces:  (3)  the  slioulder  ho.x,  in  which  the 
outside  is  made  as  a  single  blank  as  for  the  one- 
piece  box,  and  the  shoulder  or  neck  is  made  as  a 
narrow  strip  of  board,  generally  lined  with  white 
enamelled  paper,  with  three  scored  lines  to  make  the 
four  sides.  The  lids  are  made  according  to  either 
the  one-piece  or  the  end-pieced  method.  “  Bo.x 
blank  ”  is  the  term  used  to  denote  the  shaped  piece 
of  hoard,  cut  to  size  and  ready  for  folding  or  hreak- 
ing  up. 

Waxed  Paper  Containers. 

First  introduced  for  the  sale  of  such  commodities 
as  cream  and  ice-cream,  this  type  of  container  is 
now  widely  used  for  articles  like  honey,  milk,  mar¬ 
malade,  jam,  preserves,  syrups,  and  lard.  One  of 
their  very  latest  applications  has  been  in  the  pack¬ 
ing  of  rapidly  frozen  fruits  and  berries.  They  are 
all  "single  service”  containers — i.c.,  they  are  not 
collected  for  return  to  the  factory  for  refilling,  and 
thus  have  hygienic  advantages:  they  are  moisture- 
proof.  light  in  weight,  and  economical.  I'he  carton 
is  machine  produced,  much  in  the  ordinary  way. 
special  attention  being  given  to  the  locking  of  the 
side  and  bottom  seams. 

'I'he  original  method  of  wax  treatment  was  to 
a])ply  hot  paraffin  to  the  surfaces  of  the  container, 
then  cooling  by  a  blast  of  air.  The  same  process  is 
still  followed  with  the  use  of  improved  machinery. 
'I'liis  "  hot  wa.x  ”  treatment  may  he  recognised  by 
the  dull  finish  it  gives  to  the  container. 

In  later  years  the  "  hot  wax  ”  treatment  has  been 
replaced  to  a  considerable  degree  by  the  popularity 
and  attractiveness  of  what  is  termed  the  “  higli 
gloss”  finish  or  ‘‘cold  wax”  treatment.  This  par¬ 
ticular  treatment  is  accomplished  by  the  quick  im¬ 
mersion  of  cartons,  printed  and  cut,  into  a  bath  of 
hot  paraffin,  which  is  maintained  at  a  fixed  tempera¬ 
ture.  Following  this,  they  are  immediately  chilled 
in  a  hath  of  ice-cold,  pure,  flowing  water.  This 
process  not  only  makes  for  an  improved  appearance 
of  the  carton  itself  compared  with  the  old-style,  dull- 
finished  job,  but  it  also  affords  speedier  production. 
'I'he  ”  high  gloss  ”  paraffined  carton  gains  its  name 
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from  the  bright,  reflecting,  paraffined  surfaces  of  tlie 
container.  Any  necessary  printing,  of  course,  has  to 
be  done  prior  to  the  wax  treatment. 

Wrappings. 

For  either  container  lining  or  direct  wrapping 
purposes,  there  are  available  many  kinds  of  “  paper  ” 
more  or  less  impervious  to  grease,  water,  water- 
vapour,  and/or  air.  Some  of  these  are  transparent, 
‘others  are  only  partly  so;  as  representative  of  the 
former  kind,  Transparent  Cellulose  IVrappings  and 
Transparent  Gelatine  ITrappings  are  dealt  with  on 
another  page  of  the  present  issue.  Translucent 
wrappings  include,  for  e.xample,  parchment  paper, 
greaseproof  paper,  glascine,  wax  paper,  and  waxed 
glascine. 

Parchment  [of  which  vegetable  parchment  is  an 
example)  is  well  adapted  for  food  wrapping,  as  it  is 
claimed  to  afford  the  maximum  protection  against 
air,  water,  and  grease,  and  all  kinds  of  contamina¬ 
tion;  at  the  same  time,  it  contains  nothing  likely 
to  injure  the  food  around  which  it  is  wrapped.  At 
present  over  80  per  cent,  of  the  vegetable  parchment 
produced  is  used  for  wrapping  butter,  margarine, 
and  lard,  but  it  has,  of  course,  a  much  more  varied 
held  of  application;  the  material  is  capable  of  being 
coloured — very  attractively — by  the  use  of  special 
dyestuffs.  X'arious  grades  are  made  for  special  pur¬ 
poses.  The  parchmentising  of  the  paper  is  carried 
out  in  a  bath  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  followed  by 
washing  and  drying.  A  complete  transformation  of 
physical  structure  takes  place  and  the  fibres  are 
cemented  together;  the  original  pores  are  closed  and 
the  strength  of  the  material  is  increased. 

In  the  manufacture  of  Greaseproof  Paper,  si)ruce 
pulp  is  beaten  much  longer  than  if  it  were  to  be  used 
for  ordinary  paper,  and  the  fibres  become  hydrated 
and  the  texture  “  gelatinous.”  It  is  cheaper  than 
parchment,  and  is  inferior  in  “whiteness,”  bulk, 
strength,  and  greaseproof  qualities;  the  two  may  be 
distinguished  by  boiling  in  water,  when  imitation 
parchment  is  reduced  to  a  soft  mass,  while  genuine 
parchment  will  stand  boiling  without  disintegration. 

To  make  greaseproof  paper  into  Glascine,  the 
paper  is  polished  in  super-calenders,  thereby  im¬ 
parting  various  degrees  of  transparency  and  en¬ 
hancing  its  greasei)roof  qualities.  It  can  be  glued 
and  embossed. 


-  - 

If 'ax  Paper  is  made  by  applying  melted  wax  to 
paper.  The  wax  should,  of  course,  be  odourless, 
colourless,  and  of  high  melting-point.  ’*  Wet  wax  " 
means  that  most  of  the  wa.x  is  left  on  the  surface  of 
the  paper.  It  is  the  commonest  type,  but  is  not 
adapted  to  all  purposes.  “Dry  wax”  paper  has 
the  wax  driven  into  the  sheet  by  pressing  between 
rollers.  The  paper  does  not  hold  as  much  wax  as 
when  ‘‘  wet  waxed,”  but  it  has  advantages  for  u.se 
in  hot  climates  and  for  certain  special  purposes. 

It  is  impossible  to  treat  this  subject  of  wrappings 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  owing  to  the  lack  of  definite 
data  regarding  properties  such  as  transparency, 
strength,  permeability  to  grease,  water,  water- 
vapour.  and  air,  expansion  and  contraction  with 
change  in  atmospheric  humidity.  Obviously,  it  is 
useless  to  speak  of  particular  wrappings  as  being 
“  greaseproof,”  or  “  waterproof,”  or  “  absolutely 
waterproof,”  when  the  few  recorded  experiments, 
however  crude,  have  indicated  that  these  wrappings 
permit  the  passage  of  a  certain,  though  admittedly 
small,  percentage  of  grease  or  water.  Moreover,  a 
distinction  between  water  and  w'ater-vapour  is  not 
always  made.  Thus  II.  A.  Stone,  writing  on  the 
subject  of  glascine  and  wax  papers  in  Food  Indus¬ 
tries,  pp.  14  and  15.  January,  1930,  remarks  that 
wa.x  paper  is  “  relatively  moisture-proof  and  quite 
greaseproof,”  and,  again,  that  “  ordinary  wax  paper 
is  practically  waterproof,  but  waxed  glascine  is 
absolutely  so.”  To  the  ordinary  reader  these  state¬ 
ments  may  mean  anything,  and  they  should  be  sub¬ 
stituted  by  definite  data  of  the  relative  degrees  of 
permeability  of  various  types  of  wrappings  to  various 
substances — such  as  grease,  water,  and  vapour — the 
determinations  having  been  made  under  precisely 
stated  and  preferably  standardised  conditions.  Until 
this  is  done  there  can  be  nothing  but  confusion  and 
uncertainty.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  Stone 
has  given  some  results  of  measurements,  but  these 
are  practically  worthless  from  a  strictly  technical 
standpoint,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  determinations 
were  not  carried  out  under  properly  controlled  and 
adequately  stated  conditions.  Nevertheless,  although 
he  claims  that  waxed  glascine  is  absolute l\  water¬ 
proof.  his  own  experiments  are  recorded  as  showing 
that  dried  corn  flakes  wrapped  in  this  material  gained 
in  weight  to  the  e.xtent  of  nearly  i  per  cent,  after 
several  days’  exposure  to  the  atmosphere;  compared 
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with  tiiis,  corn  flakes  wrapped  in  waxed  sulphite 
paper  showed  a  gain  of  4^  per  cent.,  while  when  put 
np  in  the  ordinary  paper  carton  the  gain  was  loj  per 
cent. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  someone  will  undertake  the 
work  indicated  above,  so  that  we  shall  know  exactly 
what  to  e.xpect  from  the  use  of  any  particular  type 
of  wrapping  for  any  particular  foodstuff  under 
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specilied  conditions.  Some  hints  as  to  what  is  re- 
(piired  are  given  in  the  article  on  “  Transparent 
Wrappings*’  in  this  issue;  the  scope  of  the  work 
must,  however,  be  far  more  comprehensive,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  determinations  are  made 
should  in  each  instance  be  stated  in  detail  and,  pre¬ 
ferably.  standardised. 

Package  Filling  and  Sealing. 

(Ireat  progress  bas  been  made  in  the  design  of 
automatic  machinery  for  filling,  weighing,  sealing, 
lining,  wrapping,  and  labelling  cartons,  and  in  the 
modern  food  factory  such  machinery  constitutes  an 
extremely  important  section  of  the  general  equip¬ 
ment — indeed,  under  conditions  of  mass-production, 
it  is  undoubtedly  essential.  When  linked  up  directly 
to  a  carton-making  machine  and  to  a  labelling 
machine,  a  complete  unit  is  provided,  whereby  board 
fed  in  at  one  end  emerges  as  filled  and  labelled 
cartons  at  the  other. 

.A  machine  by  Afessrs.  Rose  Bros,  packs  cereals, 
powders,  or  granulated  substances  in  cartons  at  the 
rate  of  55  to  70  per  minute,  one  attendant  only  being 
required  to  keep  the  gum  reservoirs  and  carton  stack 
or  reels  of  board  rei)lenisbed.  The  cartons  are  fed 
from  a  stack  and  oi)ened  up  automatically,  after 
which  the  bottom  flaps  are  gummed,  folded,  and 
securely  fastened  under  great  pressure.  They  are 
then  transferred  to  an  upright  position  and  passed 
under  automatic  weighers  and  fillers.  After  being 
filled,  tbe  top  flaps  are  gummed  and  folded,  and  the 
carton  is  passed  between  belts,  where  it  is  held  until 
the  gum  is  secure.  In  cases  where  the  carton  is 
imprinted,  a  roll  feeding  apparatus  is  provided,  which 
automatically  punches,  scores,  and  cuts  the  blank 
to  shape  from  a  plain  roll  of  cardboard.  Another 
granulated  packing  machine  made  by  the  same  firm 


is  equipped  with  a  iiuadruple  set  of  electrical 
weighers,  and  works  in  combination  with  a  labelling 
machine,  which  applies  a  three-quarters  band  label 
covering  the  seam  and  both  ends  of  the  packet. 

In  the  case  of  bottles,  filling  equipment  can  be 
divided  into  two  types,  accordingly  as  it  is  operated 
on  the  gravity-pressure  or  vacuum  systems.  The 
former  type  is  the  most  simple,  and  is  suitable  for 
fluids  and  semi-fluids  which  are  not  of  too  viscous 
a  nature.  The  output  of  such  types  is  usually  up  to 
about  thirty-five  bottles  per  minute,  according  to  tbe 
type  and  size  of  filler.  For  a  great  number  of  pro¬ 
ducts  the  vacuum  filling  machine  is  more  efficient. 
In  general,  the  vacunm  filling  system  consists  of  a 
supply  tank,  usually  situated  on  the  floor,  an  over¬ 
flow  receptacle,  and  the  vacuum  pump.  From  the 
supply  tank  issue  a  number  of  filling  lines  which 
terminate  in  nozzles  fitted  with  soft  rubber  gaskets. 
These  are  drojiped  on  top  of  the  bottles,  and  a 
second  tube  in  the  gasket,  connected  with  the  pump, 
evacuates  the  bottle  and  the  liquid  flows  from  the 
supply  tank  on  the  floor  into  the  bottle.  If  the 
bottle  is  imperfect  or  cracked  no  vacuum  can  be 
created  in  it  and  no  liquid  will  flow.  Such  vacuum 
filling  machines  operate  entirely  without  mess  or 
drip,  and  neither  the  outside  of  the  labels  nor  the 
bottles  come  into  contact  with  the  liquid.  The  basic 
principle,  outlined  above,  is  applied  to  several  types 
of  vacuum  fillers,  varying  considerably  in  design 
and  capacity.  Outputs  vary  from  the  smallest  types. 


The  "Albro”  Combined  Vacuum  Filler  and  Mixer. 

filling  not  more  than  one  or  two  bottles  at  a  time, 
to  the  largest  fully  automatic  machines  which  fill 
and  cap  one  hundred  and  forty  bottles  per  minute 
regularly  throughout  the  day. 

(Continued  on  page  53.) 
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Acts,  Orders,  and  Cases  controlling  Packing 

Processes 

Important  Legal  Rules 


By  W.  SUMMERFIELI).  M.A.. 

1  111*'  C(  )X  rK()L  exercised  by  bdiiilisli  law  over  tlie 
food  nianufacturiii”-  industries  is  striiii^ent  and  de¬ 
tailed.  In  sonte  cases— that  of  milk  products — 
it  is  true  to  say  that  at  every  stag^e  of  production 
and  distrihution  special  Acts  and  Statutory  ( )rders 
guide  the  seller  and  safeguard  the  l)uyer;  in  all  cases, 
legal  control  over  the  packing  and  subsequent  trans¬ 
port  stages  is  consideral)le  in  extent  and  extremely 
important  in  its  implications  and  consequences  to  all 
engaged  in  the  industries. 

Over  and  above  the  special  Acts  and  Orders  of 
which  a  knowledge  is  essential  to  the  food  manu¬ 
facturer  in  connection  with  his  packing  problems, 
there  are  numerous  legal  rules  derived  from  the 
general  law  of  the  land  which  also  directly  affect  food 
packing  questions. 

Special  Packing  Statutes. 

The  Raiheays  Aci,  1921  (11  tS:  \2  Cco.  c.  551. 
This  Act  gave  effect  to  the  rationalisation  schemes 
introduced  by  the  grouping  of  our  railway  transport 
services.  Sections  42  to  45  laid  down  standard  terms, 
conditions,  and  rates  for  the  carriage  of  goods  classi¬ 
fied  in  three  categories — viz. : 

1.  “Company's  risk  conditions,’’  for  (a\  livestock 
and  (b)  other  merchandise,  to  be  carried  at  ordinary 
rates. 

2.  “  Owner’s  risk  conditions,’’  sub-divided  as  in  i 
above,  for  carriage  at  ”  owner's  risk  rates.’’ 

3.  “  Damageable  goods  not  jiroperly  jirotected  by 
packing.” 

.\  “  Railway  Rates  Tribunal  "  was  authorised  to 
.settle  in  detail  the  terms  and  conditions  after  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  companies;  these  were  i)ublished 
as  Xo.  i,0(K)  of  the  1927  .Statutory  Rules  and  Orders, 
by  ll.M.  .Stationery  Office,  and  took  effect  as  from 
January  1.  192(S.  This  code  of  regulations  comi)rises 
leiigtliy  sets  of  conditions,  lettered  “A”  to  “  O.” 
The  set  lettered  “  E ’’  deals  with  “Damageable 
goods  not  properly  protected  by  packing  when 
carried  by  merchandise  train  at  company’s  risk 
rates,”  and  comprises  twenty-eight  “Conditions”; 
of  these,  Xos.  3  and  4  merit  special  notice.  To 
lender  the  company  liable  for  loss  or  damage  the 
trader  must  be  able  to  ])rove  that  such  would  have 
arisen  even  if  the  goods  had  been  properly  packed  or 
that  it  resulted  from  the  company’s  wilful  mis¬ 
conduct. 

When  can  it  be  argued  that  goods  are  insufficiently 
protected  by  packing?  An  illuminating  case  is 
London  and  Xortli  IVcstcrn  Raikoay  Company  v. 
Richard  Hudson  and  Sons,  Limited  (1920),  A.C.  324, 
where  the  House  of  Lords  held  the  railway  company 
liable  for  loss  occasioned  to  goods  by  rain  water 
percolating  through  defective  sheeting  supplied  by 
the  company  with  the  trucks  used,  although  the  con¬ 
signors  did  the  loading  under  a  special  contract. 


B.C.L.,  LL.B.,  Barristkr-.vi-Law.  ^ 

I'he  Act  of  1921.  it  is  to  be  noted,  preserved  the  ' 
right  of  a  trader  to  make  a  sjiecial  contract  with  a 
railway  company,  subject  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  | 
the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  .\cts,  1H54  and  18SH.  I 

“  Insufficient  protection  of  goods  by  packing  ’’  f 
has  been  before  the  courts  for  interpretation,  also, 
in  connection  with  the  provisions  of  the  Carriage  of 
Coods  by  Sea  Aet,  1924  (14  &  15  Ceo.  F.,  e.  22). 
Rule  2  (n)  of  Article  IV.  of  the  Schedule  of  that 
Act  gives  statutory  force  to  the  regulations  in  this 
connection  which  were  agreed  upon  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Conference  on  Maritime  Law,  held  at  Brussels 
in  October,  1922.  .Seventeen  classes  of  causes  arc 
specified  in  the  Rule,  which  confer  immunity  upon  i 
the  carrier  and  the  ship,  of  which  “  insufficiency  of  I 
packing  ”  is  No.  14.  The  meaning  to  be  given  to  the  I 
term  was  discussed  at  length  in  (ioodxvin,  Ferreira  * 
and  Company,  Limited  v.  iMmport  and  Holt,  Limited  r 
(1929),  141  L.T.  404,  where  the  court  laid  it  down 
that  the  e.xpression  might  cover  cases  where : 

(i.j  The  goods  damaged  in  respect  of  which  com-  ^ 
pensation  is  claimed  were  themselves  insufficiently  j 
packed.  I 

(ii.)  The  goods  damaged  were  injured  owing  to  ; 
insufficient  packing  of  other  goods  belonging  to  the 
same  proprietor. 

(iii.)  The  goods  damaged  were  injured  owing  to 
insufficient  packing  of  other  goods  belonging  to  a 
different  proprietor.  Coodioin,  Ferreira  and  Com¬ 
pany's  case  fell  under  this  third  heading. 

.An  illustration  of  (ii.)  is  to  be  found  in  Sih'er  and 
Layton  v.  Ocean  Stea)nship  Cotnpany  (1930),  i  K.B. 
416,  C..\.  There,  the  i)laintiffs  were  awarded  com¬ 
pensation  in  the  sum  of  £2,100,  representing  bo  per 
cent,  of  the  total  damage  occasioned  to  their  con¬ 
signment,  ship])ed  from  Shanghai  to  London,  on 
the  Hlneas  belonging  to  the  defendants,  d'he  con¬ 
signment  consisted  of  two  parcels  of  frozen  eggs, 
packed  in  .square-cornered  tins,  which  arrived  in 
London  damaged,  some  of  them  badly  gashed  and 
others  with  small  holes.  The  defendants  had  given 
a  clean  bill  of  lading,  but  at  the  trial  set  up  the 
defence  that  the  goods  were  not  received  in  good 
order  and  condition  owing  to  the  manner  of  their 
packing.  Amongst  other  problems  considered  by 
the  Court  were  :  (</ )  The  relative  merits  of  square- 
cornered  tins  and  circular  drums;  (b)  the  desirability 
of  cloth,  fibre,  or  cardboard  covering  for  the  handling 
of  tin  packages  of  frozen  commodities;  (c )  the  proper 
thickness  of  the  metal  of  packing  tins.  Square- 
cornered  packages  might,  it  was  pointed  out,  be 
more  liable  than  circular  ones  to  damage  other  pack¬ 
ages,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  saved  space  in 
ship  stowage;  furthermore,  careful  stowage  could 
reduce  the  risk  of  damage  resulting  from  .square 
corners  to  a  minimum. 

The  Sale  of  Food  (U'eights  and  Measures)  Act, 
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affects  manufacturers  and  dealers  iu  ‘‘  pre¬ 
packed  ”  couuuodities.  The  expression  ‘‘  food  has 
a  \erv  wide  connotation  in  tliis  Statute,  since  it 
covers  not  merely  any  article  used  for  food  or 
drink  by  man,”  hut  also  “  flavouring'  matters  and 
condiments.”  d'he  Act  lays  down  maximum  weifj^hts 
j)ermissible  for  wrappers  or  containers  of  foodstuffs 
which  are  not  sold  l)y  net  weiinht.  h'oodstuffs  are 
i,M'oni)ed  under  three  headings : 

(i.)  Those  which  must  he  sold  hy  net  wei.i,dit. 

(ii.)  Those  which  m:iy  he  sold  in  wrappers  or  con¬ 
tainers  not  exceedinjj^  jA  drams  i)er  Ih.  of  the  com¬ 
modity  sold. 

(iii.)  riiose  which  may  he  sold  in  wrai)pers  or 
containers  not  exceeding  a  specified  slidinj.;'  scale  of 
drams  per  Ih. 

.Statutory  Rules  and  Orders,  No.  528  of  1927 
(obtainable  of  11. M.  Stationery  Oflice),  added  numer¬ 
ous  articles  to  the  lonj;  lists  given  in  the  1926  Act 
itself  of  foodstuffs  affected  hy  that  Act’s  various 
regulations — c.g.,  the  requirement  as  to  the  state¬ 
ment  in  plain  characters  on  the  labels  as  to  weights 
and  net  weights  of  the  articles  packed. 

The  special  rules  governing  and  restricting  the 
sale  of  ”  i)re-i)ackcd  ”  milk  should  he  borne  in  mind 
hy  all  who  deal  in  ”  skimmed,  separated,  and  pas¬ 
teurised  milk,”  and  “  milk  which  has  been  subjected 
to  any  other  process  ”;  “  dried  ”  and  ”  condensed  ” 
milk  are,  however,  not  included  with  the  above. 

“Passing  Off.” 

riie  way  in  which  a  product  is  packed  may  be 
seriously  objectionable  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  result¬ 
ing  in  an  action  for  “  passing  off  ”  against  the 
packer,  d'he  manner  in  which  a  package  is  made  up 
or  labelled  may  be  misleading,  so  that  a  purchaser 
thinking  to  acquire  the  goods  of  manufacturer  .A. 
may  be  deceived  into  i)urchasing  those  of  manufac¬ 
turer  H.  .\.  may  then  be  entitled  to  ai)ply  to  the 
Court  for  an  injunction  to  prevent  B.  i)acking  his 
goods  with  such  deceptive  similarity  to  the  tvqie 
of  package  or  label  which  he  has  adopted  and 
familiarised;  furthermore,  he  may  claim  damages 
from  B.  for  the  loss  of  trade  resulting  to  him  from 
the  deception. 

In  1891  the  House  of  Lords  heard  the  leading  case 
Montgomery  v.  Thompson,  and  restrained  Mr. 
Montgomery,  by  the  grant  of  an  injunction  against 
him,  from  carrying  on  a  business  at  Stone,  Stafford¬ 
shire,  under  the  designation  of  ”  Stone  Brewery  ”  or 

Montgomery’s  .Stone  Brewery  ”  with  a  view  to 
marketing  his  ])roduct  labelled  “  Stone  Ales.”  under 
which  name  Messrs.  'Phompson  and  their  predeces¬ 
sors  had  acquired  a  valuable  trade  goodwill  for  their 
ales  by  continuous  user  from  the  year  1780  onwards. 

In  Ru’ing  v.  Huttcrcup  Margarine  Company, 
limited  (1917).  the  defendants  were  prevented  from 
manufacturing  and  selling  as  ‘icholesalers  margarine 
in  ])ackages  labelled  with  the  word  ”  Buttercup,”  or 
marked  with  the  “  buttercup  ”  design,  on  the  ground 
that  the  plaintiff  had  carried  on  business  under  the 
name  ”  Buttercup  Dairy  Company”  since  1904,  and 
was  a  well-known  multii)le  retail  shoi)keeper  under 
that  name.  This  decision  was  made  by  the  Court, 
although  there  was  no  proof  that  the  defendants  had 
intended  to  i)ass  off  their  margarine  ;is  the  goods 


of  the  plaintiff,  of  whose  e.xistence  indeed  they  were 
unaware. 

The  get-up  of  the  bottles  and  tbe  (piestion  whether 
the  trade  mark  name  ”  Carvino  ”  were  too  close  an 
imitation  of  the  \\  incarnis  ”  get-up  and  name 
formed  the  subject-matter  of  an  important  action 
lieard  in  191 1 — viz..  Coleman  and  Company,  Limited 
V.  Stephen  Smith  and  Company,  Limited. 

Trade  Marks. 

.Vnmerous  difliculties  have  arisen  in  connection 
with  the  use  of  trade  marks  and  designs  upon  pack¬ 
ages  of  mannfactured  foods,  both  from  the  aspect  of 
possible  deception  of  purchasers  and  from  that  of 
obtaining  the  protection  of  registration.  The  Trade 
Marks  .-Iff,  1905,  and  the  Trade  Marks  Rules,  1920, 
contain  important  regulations  to  be  observed.  The 
limits  of  the  selling  mono])oly  conferred  by  the  use 
of  a  trade  mark  were  discussed  in  the  illuminating 
case  of  Champagne  Heidsieck  et  Cic  Monopole 
Soeiete  .Inonyme  v.  Bu.rton  (19309  to  which  refer¬ 
ence  was  made  in  our  last  issue  (reviewing  the  out¬ 
standing  law  cases  of  1930). 

General  Law. 

This,  as  indicated  above,  may  affect  packing  par¬ 
ticularly — and  in  a  variety  of  ways.  For  instance, 
([ue.stions  of  libel  law  may  arise  from  the  use  of  a 
label  or  mode  of  packing.  An  example  fresh  in  the 
public  mind  is  the  action  of  a  well-known  golfer 
against  a  chocolate  manufacturer;  the  package  itself, 
as  also  any  advertisement  matter  accompanying  or 
issued  with  it,  may  be  objectionable  in  this  sense. 
How  far  a  rival  trader  may  object  to  the  extent  of 
being  awarded  damages  in  a  court  of  law  was  fully 
discussed  in  White  v.  Mellin  (1895),  .A.C.  154,  where 
the  House  of  Lords  was  called  upon  to  decide 
whether  Timothy  W  hite,  Chemist,  of  Portsmouth  (as 
the  firm  then  was),  who  owned  ”  Dr.  Vance’s  Pre¬ 
pared  Foods  for  Infants  or  Invalids,”  might  lawfully 
attach  to  the  wrappers  encasing  the  bottles  of 
”  Mellin’s  Infants’  Food.”  whicli  he  sold  in  his 
shops,  a  label  commending  “  Dr.  X’ance’s  ”  as  ”  far 
more  nutritious  and  healthful  than  any  other  prepara¬ 
tion  yet  offered,”  and  so.  also,  by  implication  than 
”  Mellin’s.”  Among  other  important  issues  raised 
])y  the  case  was  the  difficult  problem  of  the  legitimate 
limits  of  trading  competition. 

Transparent  Wrappings  (eontinued  from  page  41.) 

should  be  packed  and  wrai)ped  in  an  air-conditioned 
room. 

'file  moi.sture-proof  variety  is  not  affected  by 
humidity;  hence,  when  wrapped  on  a  box  it  will 
retain  its  tautness  and  not  crinkle  or  become  saggy. 

3.  The  ;m«-moisture-proof  transparent  wrapping 
is  affected  by  humidity,  and  will  expand  or  contract 
according  to  the  conditions  to  which  it  is  exposed. 
To  get  even  tautness,  therefore,  it  is  advisable  to 
ex])ose  it  to  an  atmosphere  the  humidity  of  which 
will  render  it  of  average  length  just  before  wrapping 
round  the  box. 

With  the  excei)tion  of  the  photo  of  Hyguloid  con¬ 
tainers,  the  illustrations  shown  in  this  article  have 
been  kindly  supplied  by  the  Cellophane  Co..  Ltd. 
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liy  IT’BLICIST 

This  is  the  first  of  a  scries  of  articles  in  zchicJi  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  publicity  a)id  adver¬ 
tising  generally  and  various  advertisements  individually . 

I’AR'l'  I 


AT  Tlll^  outset,  it  should  be  understood  that  this 
is  a  subject  on  which  even  “  experts  ”  disagree. 
Tlierefore  T  .shall  look  forward  to  receiving  from  my 
readers  expressions  of 
their  views,  which  will  be 
answered  either  in  this 
journal  or  by  letter. 

For  over  thirty  years  1 
have  been  engaged  in 
publicity,  helping  manu¬ 
facturers  to  sell  their 
wares  by  the  aid  of  the 
Press,  posters,  and  propa¬ 
ganda.  During  this  time 
i  have  been  amazed  to 
find  how  few  manufac¬ 
turers  appear  to  possess 
sound  ideas  of  allocating 
their  yearly  publicity  ex¬ 
penditure.  if.  indeed,  they 
liave  decided  on  a  yearly 
appropriation  at  all.  The 
majority,  in  fact,  still  do 
not  employ  such  a  system, 
but  book  a  contract  here,  a  page  there,  and  issue  an 
occasional  booklet  in  haphazard  fashion,  though, 
when  it  comes  to  be  considered,  a  manufacturer's 
expenditure  on  publicity  is  just  as  important  as  his 
sales.  (Obviously,  all  his  expenditure  on  the  former 
is  designed  to  help  the  latter,  but.  and  here  is  the 
([ueer  thing,  he  seldom  can  say  with  any  certainty 
how  much  he  is  spending  on  this  head  and  where  and 
how  it  is  being  si)ent.  though  the  same  man  will  have 
the  daily  sales  figures  at  his  finger-tii)s  and  knows 
the  weekly  percentage  cost  of  every  traveller. 

How  Much  do  You  Spend? 

The  practice  of  employing  an  advertising  manager 
and/or  an  advertising  agent  is  growing  rapidly,  but 
the  type  of  manufacturer  described  above  is  very  far 
from  extinct;  his  name  is  legion  and  he  is  most  often 
to  be  found  among  those  who  think  thus:  “‘About 
£500  or  £1,000  is  all  I  spend  on  publicity  in  the 
course  of  a  year  and  such  an  amount  is  hardly  worth 
while  troubling  over.”  In  actual  fact,  investigation 
will  usually  show  the  real  figures  to  be  three  or  four 
times  larger  than  those  given,  the  explanation  being 
that  so  many  publicity  items  are  debited  in  the  ledgers 
under  such  headings  as  Exhibitions,”  ”  Bill-post¬ 
ing.”  ”  Booklets,”  etc.  In  one  case,  one  department 
of  a  firm  was  found  to  be  debiting  its  pamphlets  under 
the  heading  of  booklets,  as  noted  above,  while  the 
next  department  attributed  them  merely  to  ‘‘  Adver¬ 


tising,”  while  neither  considered  them  a  part  of  the 
publicity  account. 

When  a  final  audit  was  made  of  all  these  items, 
the  sum  involved  was 
found  to  be  nearly  double 
the  allocated  sum,  and 
sales  percentage  figures 
suffered  badly.  It  is  really 
quite  an  easy  matter  to 
estimate  fairly  accurately 
fora  year's  expenditure  on 
publicity,  if  it  is  insisted 
that  all  such  matters 
should  be  taken  into 
account,  and  it  is  also 
wise  to  arrange  for  the 
”  l)ublicity  year”  to  run 
concurrently  with  the 
financial  year. 

Many  have  difficulty  in 
realising  that,  excellent 
manufacturers  though  they 
are,  their  capabilities  as 
advertising  agents  are  just 
the  reverse;  common  sense  should  tell  them  that 
they  cannot  possibly  possess  the  same  knowledge 
of  the  matter  as  the  agent  whose  profession  it  is, 
any  more  than  the  latter  is  likely  to  have  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  all  the  technical  details  and  trade  secrets 
of  the  manufacturer.  All  this  notwithstanding,  many 
firms  go  fondly  on,  believing  that  they  know  all  that 
is  to  be  known  about  advertising,  a  delusion  which, 
incidentally,  no  professional  agent  himself  would 
ever  cherish. 

Choosing  Your  Agent. 

Now,  after  the  manufacturer  has  been  brought  to 
see  the  error  of  his  ways,  how  is  he  to  choose  his 
agent  ?  Regard  the  problem  much  in  the  same  light 
as  engaging  a  new  salesman,  but  bear  in  mind  the 
different  service  the  agent  will  perform.  Here  are 
some  of  the  principal  ])oints : 

1.  Is  the  agent  capable  of  entering  into  the  mind 
of  the  buyer? 

2.  Is  he  keen  on  advertising  and  enthusiastic  on 
his  client’s  behalf? 

3.  Granted  that  he  is  both  the  above,  can  he  pre¬ 
sent  your  problem  to  produce  sales? 

4.  Who  are  his  other  clients?  If  they  demand  too 
much  of  his  time  will  your  product  have  to  take 
second  place  ? 

5.  .See  that  the  “contract”  man — i.e.,  the  liaison 

(Continued  on  page  53.1 
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Closures  for  Glass  Containers  (continued  from 
page  37-  > 

often  as  required  without  difficulty  or  injury  to  the 
cork. 

Screw  and  crown  caps  require  some  form  of  liner 
to  complete  the  seal.  Cork,  waxed  paper,  oiled 
paper,  and  metal  foils  are  frequently  used  for  this 
purpose,  but  all  except  the  first  named  require  some 
form  of  backing  to  provide  the  necessary  resiliency. 
Composition  and  natural  cork  may  be  used  where 
the  contents  are  such  as  not  to  have  any  effect  on 
either  the  cork  itself  or  the  binding  medium.  Where 
this  is  not  the  case  a  protective  layer  is  provided. 
Wax  paper  is  used  when  the  product  will  not  affect  it. 


Fully  Automatic  A.G.  Machine  for  “R.O.”  or  *‘(»olcly” 
Seals  workinii  at  60  per  minute. 

an  oil  paper  for  products  such  as  mayonnaise,  a 
special  black  paper  to  resist  alkaline  substances,  and 
tinfoil  where  the  product  does  not  attack  this  metal. 

I'rom  the  foregoing  it  will  he  seen  that  no  one 
type  of  closure  can  he  expected  to  give  perfectly 
satisfactory  service  on  each  and  every  type  of  con¬ 
tainer.  For  each’  type  of  service  there  is  always  a 
form  of  closure  best  adapted,  and  the  expenditure 
of  a  little  time  and  trouble  in  ascertaining  which 
this  is  is  always  well  repaid. 


Mixtured  Butter  and  Margarine 

The  (leneral  Netherlands  Dairy  Association  has 
applied  to  the  Agricultural  Minister  with  the  recpiest 
that  action  be  taken  against  the  practice  of  mixing 
butter  and  margarine  and  putting  this  mixture  on  the 
market  under  the  name  of  “  Butterine.”  The  Dairy 
Association  bases  its  request  on  the  fact  that  such 
butterine  is  often  sold  in  a  packing  similar  to  that  of 
butter,  and  by  which  the  general  public  is  easily  led 
to  believe  that  it  is  buying  butter,  whereas  the  pro¬ 
duct  sold  sometimes  consists  of  at  least  85  per  cent, 
margarine. 


Correspondence 

LITHOdR.APHED  CANS,  .\ND  PROCESSED 
PACKS 

To  the  Editor. 

DkAR  SiK, 

•Vt  the  recent  Canners’  Cniivention  in  Leicester,  one 
speaker  asked  if  there  was  any  serious  difficulty  attached  to 
the  use  of  lithographed  cans  by  packers,  and  a  number  of 
statements  were  made  in  reply,  each  giving  some  viewpoint 
more  or  less  touching  on  the  subject. 

There  are  many  f.actors  to  be  considered,  and  the  purpose 
of  this  letter  is  to  show  that  lithographed  cans  are  not  a 
feasible  proposition  for  any  processed  pack.  I’ll  throw  my 
cap  into  the  ring  so  that  others  with  divergent  opinions  may 
take  it  up. 

There  is,  to  commence  with,  the  cost  t)f  any  lithogra])hed 
c;m.  I'he  s])ecial  j)rinting  machines,  varnishers,  and  tlrying 
tunnels  or  ovens,  coujjled  with  the  cost  of  handling  tinplate, 
make  the  cost  per  label  (if  one  may  call  it  that)  higher  than 
the  cost  of  a  varnished  pajM'r  label.  Higher  costs  must  im¬ 
mediately  act  as  a  deterrent. 

Should  the  tinplate  printer  be  able  to  print  even  as  cheaply 
as  the  pajK'r  printer,  the  can  maker  would  immediately  be 
up  against  higher  costs  in  handling  and  body  making.  The 
|)rinted  body  blanks  would  require  more  exact  trimming 
th.'in  those  made  from  plain  tinplate,  since  the  difference  of 
;i  line-width  would  upset  the  .appearance  of  the  side  seam. 
Having  trimmed  with  all  the  greater  accuracy  necessary,  he 
is  faced  with  one  of  his  biggest  jjroblems.  There  is  no  gang- 
slitter  made  by  man  which  does  not  leave  a  burr  at  the 
trimmed  edg(‘.  This  burr  is  kejit  down  to  a  minimum  by  all 
intelligent  can  m.ikc  rs,  but  evt  n  if  they  maintain  a  standard 
of  -002  inch  maximum  allowanc?  for  burr,  there  is  an  in- 
superable  difficulty  in  preventing  scraping  or  .scratching 
when  the  trimmed  bodies  go  through  the  body  maker. 

No  amount  of  care  will  eliminate  this  scratching,  though 
gre.it  care  will  minimise  it.  My  own  experience  has  proved 
th.it  this  reduction  of  scratching  is  best  done  by  means  of 
a  liberal  flow  t)f  suit.ible  emulsion  ajtplied  to  the  various 
parts  of  the  bod\  maker.  Many  emulsions  are  available, 
but  the  very  greatest  care  is  called  for  in  their  selection, 
since  grease  or  oil  tends  to  ])revent  proper  fluxing  and 
sokh'ring.  If  these  two  items  fall  below  a  certain  standard 
the  cans  will  leak  just  as  surely  as  day  follows  night. 

In  order  to  obtain  good  soldering  without  unsightly  blister¬ 
ing  of  varnish,  it  is  necessary  to  leave  :t  considerable  gajj 
;it  the  siile  se.am,  showing  the  unprinted  and  unvarnished 
tinplate  th»‘re.  This  ga|)  can  be  reduced  by  using  :i  thrc'e- 
roll  solderer  on  the  body-making  machine,  where  the  diti- 
meter  of  the  operating  roll  is  approxim.itely  I3  inches,  but 
the  use  of  such  pt)ts  is  very  f.ar  from  being  univer.s.al. 
.\nother  method  would  be  to  form  the  bodies  pear-shap«'d, 
with  an  internal  soldering  iron,  though  this  method  again 
is  t(H)  far  out  of  the  common  to  be  regarded  as  .available  to 
every  jiacker. 

Having  reduceil  the  scratching  to  the  irreducible  mini¬ 
mum,  the  can  maker  finds  that  the  varnish  coating  has  been 
so  affected  that  hot  water  c.an  get  .at,  and  discolour,  the  inks 
below  the  surface.  Pasteurising  varnish  will  ease  matters 
,a  little;  but,  whatever  steps  are  taken,  one  can  never  hope 
to  get  as  good-looking  a  pack  as  when  a  high  grade  var¬ 
nished  pa|)i“r  label  is  used.  I  he  multitude  of  scratches  gives 
a  dull  and  un.aiipetising  appear.ance  to  the  can,  and  rust  too 
often  makes  its  appearance. 

It  may  ent.ail  ;in  extra  job  to  label  a  pack,  but,  with  care 
in  the  selection  of  the  l.abeller  and  the  adhesives,  there  is  very 
little  difficulty,  especially  if  the  packer  takes  the  trouble  to 
see  that  there  is  no  chemical  action  between  the  adhesive 
and  the  paper  on  which  his  l.abels  are  printed. 

The  foregoing  st.'itements,  :dl  of  which  .are  based  on  actual 
experience,  m.av  helj)  someone  to  decide  against  using  litho¬ 
graphed  c.ans  for  his  ji.ack.  .\nd  1  think  he  will  be  quite 
right  in  so  deciding,  at  least  for  a  time 

A.  A.  M.WTHAM. 

Messrs.  Dewey  and  .\lme\ . 

Edmonton,  N.  iS. 
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Book  Reviews 


Cake  Maiiufat  lure  and  Small  Cnnds  I'rndiielinn.  I?\  Iv  li. 

Hi'iinion  aixl  J.  Stc\\;irl.  xiii+iS^  pp.  I.conarcl  Hill, 

( ';il<(‘-m:tkiii^  is  hotli  an  art  and  a  craft  and  requires  the 
t;ist(‘  of  th(‘  artist  coupled  with  tlie  skill  of  the  craftsman. 

It  is  a  branch  of  hakiii}*  that  ree^uires  ori'at  skill,  patience, 
e.\;ictness,  and  .artistic  sense,  toj<ether  with  a  Ihorouah  and 
intim.ite  know  ledjje  of  many  r.iw  materials.  'I'he  h.aker  of 
hre.ad  h.as  only  flour  and  xc.ast  to  consider,  .and  once  he  h.as 
grasped  th('  |)rinci|)les  of  ferment.ation,  doii^h  handlinj»,  and 
oven  control,  his  task  is  relatively  simple.  I'he  c.ake-maker, 
on  the  other  hand,  must  know  about  m.aiiy  raw  materials  of 
varyino  type  and  ttu.ality.  He  is  const.antlv  heiii}*  brought 
into  contact  with  substitutes  which  .are  offered  to  him  in 
f'lowinj*  terms  and  at  .alluriiif*  jxrices,  .and  must  s.atisfv  him¬ 
self  as  to  their  usefulness  Ix'fore  he  includes  them  in  his 
reci|)cs.  He  h.as  to  use  different  kinds  of  flour  for  different 
pur|)oses.  Stronfj  and  we.ak  flours  are  more  than  mere  terms 
to  him.  The  b.aker  who  can  m.ake  a  successful  bun  :md  at 
th(‘  same  time  turn  out  a  delicious  Swiss  roll  must  know- 
much  of  the  tjuality  of  flour  in  relation  to  questions  of 
strenj^th. 

I'here  have  been  m;iny  reci|)e  books  on  cake-makinjf,  but 
most  people  who  h.ave  essayed  the  intricate  p.ath  of  confec¬ 
tionery  realise  that  .a  mere  recipe  me.ans  little,  it  is  the 
underlxinjT  principle  that  counts.  'I'he  b.aker  who  under- 
st.ands  the  fundament.al  principles  of  his  cr.aft  h.as  a  shrewd 
idea  .as  to  wh.at  is  the  matter  if  his  rt'cipt*  j»oes  wronj*,  but 
the  blind  follower  of  a  reciiu'  is  lost.  Hence  the  fjreat  need 
for  .1  reliable  textbook  for  the  student  of  c.ake-m.akinf*  which 
is  based  on  first  princi|)les  .and  sound  scientific  data,  which 
de.als  with  underlying  f.acts  .and  exjxresses  in  simple  l.anf(ua{»e 
the  found.'itions  of  the  craft.  Messrs.  Hennion  and  Stew.art 
h.ave  written  their  book  with  this  end  in  view,  and  their 
efforts  h,a\e  been  well  rew;irded.  I'he  work  should  prov('  of 
j*re,at  v.alue  to  .all  in  the  confectionery  .and  sm;dl  j*oods  busi¬ 
ness,  but  es|K*ciall\  to  the  students  who  .are  seekinf*  to  make 
c.ake  manuf.-icture  a  more  concise  scientific  process  th.an  has 
hitherto  b(‘en  the  c.-tse. 

The  Ijook  c.an  l)e  rej<;irded  .as  made  ii])  (»f  two  sections 
(althouj>h  the  .authors  do  not  so  divide  it):  (i)  The  studv  of 
the  raw  materials;  (j)  tlx*  actu.al  manipulative  processes  of 
c;ike-m:d<inf(.  Practically  the  whole  of  the  first  fourteen 
chajjters  (124  pp.)  are  concerned  with  r.aw  m.aterials  and 
b.asic  principles.  'I'he  last  four  ((ki  j)]).)  de.d  with  c.ake- 
m:d<ino  |)rocesses,  the  b;d<inj(  of  confectionerv  j'oods,  the 
prepar.ations  of  icinj's,  fond.'ints,  etc.,  ;ind  the  various  tvpes 
of  m.achinery  used.  In  the  first  section  the  raw  materi.als, 
flour,  water,  milk,  ej'f's,  fats,  su}<.-irs,  b.akinj*  powders, 
flavouring's,  spices,  colouring'  m.att'Ts,  nuts,  .and  fruits  .are 
dealt  with  adequately. 

If  one  mij»ht  make  a  slight  criticism,  it  is  th.-it  r.ather 
more  det.ails  of  suj'ar-m.'ikinj*  are  j'iven  th.an  art*  .'utuallv 
required  by  the  c.ake-maker  .'ind,  on  tlie  other  h.-md,  too  little 
attention  is  devoted  to  the  types  of  flour  used.  More  mij'ht 
have  been  s;tid  to  enable  the  confectioner  to  decide  for  him¬ 
self  whether  the  flour  he  was  usitif*  was  of  the  rioht 
streiif'th.  .\  little  more  .about  {'luten  and  its  properties  ami 
the  method  of  w.ashinj^  it  woidd  have  been  useful.  .\s  to 
the  c.ake-makinj*  side  of  the  book  little  can  be  said  but  in 
pr.aise.  The  .authors  .are  recoj'nised  ex])erts  (the  reviewer 
has  witnessed  on  more  than  one  occ.'ision  the  manipulative 
skill  of  one  of  them),  and  they  have  j«iven  in  a  concise  .-md 
loj'ical  vv.'iy  recipes  and  processes  for  .all  tv|)(*s  of  c;d<es  with 
which  the  average  confectioner  will  have  to  de.al.  'I'he  chap¬ 
ter  on  chemic.al  .aer.ation  is  very  thorouj*hlv  dedt  with,  .and 
while  one  cannot  af'ree  with  it  in  Iota,  it  undoubtedly  forms 
an  admirable  basis  u|)on  which  the  student  can  build  his 
own  knowledf'e  of  ;ieratin^  af*ents. 

I'he  book  is  excellently  produced,  very  clearly  printed  f)n 
.art  paper,  and  the  twenty-two  illustrations  ,'ire  verv  distinctlv 
reproduced.  I'he  fewness  of  errors  aives  evidence  both  of 
c.-ireful  writinj*  .and  of  |)roof  readinj*.  .\ltoj»ether  it  is  a 


book  no  ( unfei  lioiu  r  shoidd  be  w  ithout.  It  is  a  mine  of 
valuable  information  sold  at  a  very  moder.’ite  price. 

'I'.  11.  F  VIKimOTlII  K. 

The  I’liysieal  Seienee  <>/  hloiir  Milliim.  By  K.  D.  .Simon. 

Liverpool  :  Northern  I’ublishin^  Co.  222  pj).  i<»,lo. 

los.  ()d. 

in  the  preface  to  this  volume  the  author  states:  "'I'here 
seems  to  be  no  l)ook  in  any  country  which  .attempts  to  d(‘.al 
with  the  principles  of  flour  millinf'  enj'ineerinj*  th.-it  is  to 
say,  with  tlx*  physic.d  science  underlyinj'  the  dt'sif'n  of  the 
machinery  necessary  to  clean  the  wheat  berry  and  to  split  it 
up  into  the  desired  jvrodiicts.  This  book  is  an  .attempt  to 
till  the  fiap.”  Kveryone  connecti'd  with  the  millin}*  industrv 
will  be  in  entire  a^freement  with  these  rem.arks.  For  :m 
iixiustry  which  is  so  hij'hiv  developed  from  .'i  mech.'inical 
point  of  view  it  is  indet'cl  astonishinj*  that  so  little  h.as  been 
written  of  the  engineerin|'  problems  underlying  the  various 
milling  processes.  'I'he  miller  to-d.ay  is  l.argely  in  the  hands 
of  the  milling  engineer,  and,  as  there  seems  to  be  little 
reciprocity  of  ideas  or  continuity  of  thought  amongst  milling 
engineers,  the  position  is  somewh.at  confused. 

'I'he  book  just  published  by  Mr.  F.  I).  Simon — the  he.ad 
of  one  of  the  biggest  firms  of  milling  engineers  in  the  world 

m.akes  no  claim  to  be  .a  complete  treatise  on  milling  engin¬ 
eering.  It  is  suggestive  r.ather  than  an  encyclopa*di.'i,  and 
there  is  not  .a  single  chapter  out  of  the  eleven  which  com¬ 
prise  the  book  which  does  not  provide  the  miller  with  mental 
grist.  'I'he  e.arly  chapters  de.al  with  seixar.ations  according 
to  dinxmsions  and  air  currents,  and,  n.aturallv,  this  le.ads  to 
the  problem  of  dust  collection,  .'in  important  process,  jiar- 
ticul.'irlv  from  the  point  of  view  of  dust  explosions.  'I'he 
.'luthor’s  views  on  conditioning  are  well  known  to  the  mill¬ 
ing  industrv,  as  he  has  never  hesitated  to  place  his  ideas 
fully  at  the  dispos.d  of  the  tr.ide.  .\ftt“r  discussing  the 
scientific  data  of  the  subject,  he  jiasses  on  to  the  jiractical 
jiroblem.  In  this  connection,  Mr.  .Simon  h.as  a  distinct 
preference  for  the  radiator  system,  in  which  the  wheat  is 
he.'ited  bv  cont.ict  with  hot  surfaces,  air  being  supplied  as 
.11x1  when  r(‘quired  to  carry  moisture.  I'his  is  only  to  be 
expect(*d,  .'is  the  radiator  conditioner  is  the  one  specially 
m.'ide  .'ind  recommended  by  his  own  firm.  Whilst  one  may 
not  .'igrei*  with  the  conclusions  drawn  as  to  the  rel.'itivi* 
.'idv.'intages  of  tht*  various  methods  of  conditioning,  one  must 
.-igree  th.it  the  .'luthor  has  de.ilt  with  the  subject  in  a  very 
unbiassed  m.inner,  .iixl  h.is  given  straightforw.'ird  descrip¬ 
tions.  ('onditioning  is  a  subject  very  little  understood.  'I'he 
( hanges  which  take  jilace  .'ire  obscure,  and  prob.'ibly  include 
chemical  and  biochemic.il  ch.inges  as  well  as  alterations  in 
phvsic.'il  structure.  I'he  m.iin  objection  to  the  method  of 
heiiting  by  hot  surfaces  is  the  d.inger  of  ovi’rheating  some 
of  the  whe.'it  .ind  the  fact  th.it  heat  tr.msfen'nce  must  take 
place  from  berrv  to  berry,  .ind  wheat  is  a  very  bad  con¬ 
ductor,  .'ind  in  this  respect  the  hot  air  closed  circuit  method 
seems  to  |)ossess  distiixl  advantiiges. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  ch.ipters  is  i  h.'ii)ter  viii., 
which  de.'ils  with  tlx*  important  question  of  bran  powder. 
I'he  problem  of  the  miller  is  to  make  as  much  pure  flour  as 
he  c.'in  containing  the*  lovv«*st  possibh*  .'imount  of  bran 
povvdir.  I'he  examination  of  th(*  various  stocks  for  br.in 
povvd(*r  is  undoubtedly  one  of  tlx*  best  nx*thods  for  controlling 
tlx*  puritv  of  tlx*  flour  producid,  and  Mr.  .Simon’s  views  on 
this  subj(*ct  an*  very  illuminating.  In  chapters  vii.  and  viii. 
it  is  shown  how  .ind  at  what  jiarts  of  tlx*  mill  flow  the  unfor¬ 
givable  sin  of  th<*  jiroduction  of  br.in  povvd(*r  is  committi*d. 

.\s  point(*d  out  previously,  the  whole  of  the  book  is 
suggestive  .ind  ev(*n  jirovocative,  .'ind  endless  discussions 
could  be  st.'irt(*d  from  almost  any  point.  Its  value  to  the 
milling  industrv  is  inc.ilculable,  and  the  industry  is  indeed 
fortunate  in  having  such  an  authoritative  work  pl.'ict*d  at 
its  disposal  l)v  such  an  (*minent  m.in.  'I'hi*  book  is  clearly 
printeil,  and  there  are  several  useful  .ippi'ixlices.  It  is  a 
pitv,  however,  that  there  is  no  indi*.\.  1'.  H.  F. 
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Trade  News 


Canned  Peas  Wanted  in  France. 

'I'hc  pea  crop  in  the  North  of  France 
was  short  last  year  because  of  unusu¬ 
ally  destructive  winds  and  rain,  and 
there  will,  consequently,  be  a  market 
for  im|)orted  canned  peas.  The  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  canneries  of  this  region 
was  about  51), 000  cases  of  50  cans  each 
in  1020.  but  the  1930  production  did 
not  exceed  48, (xk)  cases,  a  reduction  of 
abtiut  20  per  cent.  Roughly  speaking, 
there  is  a  yearly  market  for  100,000 
cases  of  canned  peas  in  the  North  of 
France.  Brittany  usually  supplies 
about  one-third  of  this  amount  in  the 
finer  grade  peas,  the  remaining  two- 
thirds,  in  coarser  grades,  being  canned 
in  this  region,  largely  in  and  near 
Dunkirk.  Canadian  peas  are  already- 
being  quoted  at  Dunkirk,  and  two 
years  ago,  under  similar  conditions, 
Canadian  peas  found  a  considerable 
market  and  yvere  much  appreciated. 
The  Nos.  2  and  3  grades  should  find 
the  best  market.  It  is  improbable  that 
there  will  be  any  demand  for  the  im¬ 
ported  article  in  the  finer  grades.  The 
Canadian  |)eas.  No.  2  grade,  are  being 
quoted  at  yvholesale,  c.i.f.  Dunkirk, 

3  20  francs  per  can  (12-5  cents).  The 
local  peas  sell  for  4-10  francs,  or  a  little 
over  8d.  |)er  can  ex  factory. 

*  »  * 

Lecithin. 

“  Bloom,”  one  of  the  chocolate 
manufacturer’s  most  insistent  troubles, 
has  recently  been  found  to  yield  to 
treatment  yvith  lecithin,  the  addition  of 
which  in  small  quantities  to  cacao- 
butter  causes  it  to  behave  as  if  it  were 
a  single  compound  fat  and  to  crystal¬ 
lise  homogeneously.  Thus  the  deposi¬ 
tion  on  the  surface  of  the  chocolate 
crystals  of  those  lower  melting  fats  is 
avoided  and  “  bloom  ”  cannot  occur. 
.Also,  it  has  been  found  that  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  lecithin  results  in  an  increase 
of  fluidity,  yvhich  enables  a  reduction 
to  be  made  in  the  amount  of  cacao- 
butter  added  to  ensure  a  smooth  yvork- 
ing  coating. 

«  *  « 

Messrs.  .\.  Boake,  Roberts  and  Co., 
Ltd.,  have  recently  introduced  “  Col- 
labrac,”  a  compound  containing  from 
60  to  (>5  per  cent,  lecithin  (estimated 
as  egg  lecithin).  The  makers  state 
that  it  is  prepared  in  such  a  manner 
that  all  objectionable  fractions  have 
been  removed  and  it  cannot  become 
rancid  through  keeping,  and  no  ran¬ 
cidity  can  develop  in  the  finished  choco¬ 
late.  There  are,  it  is  claimed,  no  free 
loyy  melting  fats  present  in  ”  Colla- 
brac,”  and  the  separation  which  occurs 
in  some  commercial  preparations  is 
avoided,  thus  giving  a  homogeneous 
product  of  uniform  composition. 


Blackenings  of  Pickled  Onions. 

One  of  the  troubles  yvhich  the  maker 
of  pickles  sometimes  meets  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  for  the  onions,  after  having  been 
packed  and  kept  in  stock  for  a  month 
or  so,  to  become  black  and  discoloured 
at  the  ends.  This  seems  particularly 
frequent  yvith  onions  yvhich  have  not 
been  properly  brined,  or  yvith  crops 
yvhich  have  been  groyvn  yvith  the  aid 
of  certain  types  of  fertilisers.  The 
actual  blackening  has  been  attributed 
by  some  packers  to  the  type  of  cara- 
m€*l  used  in  colouring  of  the  malt 
vinegar,  yvhich  interacts  with  certain  of 
the  juices  contained  in  the  onions. 
Messrs.  L.  Lambert  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
have  sent  us  a  copy  of  a  pamphlet  re¬ 
cently  issued  by  them  in  connection 
yvith  this  matter,  setting  forth  the 
advantages  of  their  ”  P  ”  caramel, 
yvhich,  they  claim,  yvhen  used  yvith 

any  type  or  crop  of  onions,  will  not 
stain  them  in  any  yvay,  but  yvill  leave 
them  perfectly  yvhite  and  bright  in 
appearance,  no  matter  yvhether  the 
onions  are  brined  or  not  and  regard¬ 
less  of  the  yvay  in  yvhich  they  have 

been  peeled.  Interested  readers  may 
obtain  trial  samples  of  this  caramel 
on  application. 

*  »  * 

Canned  Fish  Market  in  Marseilles. 

Portuguese  sardines  maintain  their 
usual  supremacy  on  the  local  market, 
yvith  .Algeria,  Spain,  and  Morocco  fur¬ 
nishing  nominal  amounts;  1,849  short 
tons  having  been  imported  from  Portu¬ 
gal  during  the  first  nine  months  of 
1930,  according  to  figures  furnished  by 
the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The 
other  three  sources  combined  furnished 
about  495  short  tons.  Attempts  to  in¬ 
troduce  Italian  sardines,  yvhich  were 
of  poor  quality,  on  the  local  market 
met  yvith  failure.  Those  furnished  by- 
Morocco  are  also  of  an  inferior  quality. 
Prices  of  Portuguese  sardines  have  re¬ 
mained  practically  unchanged  since 
January  i,  1930.  Although  American 
pilchards  have  enjoyed  regular  sates, 
the  volume  has  not  grown  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  expected  a  year  ago.  They  con¬ 
stitute  an  article  yvhich  comes  into 
more  or  less  direct  competition  yvith 
sardines,  and  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  they  will  continue  to  enjoy 
good  sales.  Hoyvever,  serious  competi¬ 
tion  from  Canada  and  japan  in  this 
regard  is  being  felt  due  to  considerably 
loyy-er  Customs  duties  to  which  the 
products  of  these  tyvo  countries  are 
subjected. 

«  *  * 

Canadian  salmon,  up  to  the  present 
practically  without  competition  on  the 
local  market,  is  vying  for  first  place 
yvith  Japanese  salmon.  Japanese  deal¬ 


ers,  having  quoted  prices  for  the  pre- 
-sent  season  tyvo  months  in  advance  of 
Canada,  are  estimated  to  have  received 
orders  for  about  70  per  cent,  of  the 
probable  total  of  business  in  this  line. 
Held  over  stocks  of  salmon  are  stated 
to  be  re.sponsible  for  the  feeble  tone  of 
the  market,  1,000  cases  being  a  prob¬ 
able  total  of  the  amount  held  over  in 
yvarehouses  from  the  previous  season. 
Tuna-fish  constitutes  one  of  the  items 
of  importance  of  actual  French  origin. 

It  is  the  one  article  for  yvhich  a  rising 
price  has  been  noted,  the  price  having 
increased  10  or  12  per  cent,  during  the 
last  six  months.  The  percentage  of 
the  supply-  coming  from  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  is  fairly-  unimportant  when 
compared  yvith  the  amount  caught 
along  the  F'rench  .Atlantic  coast.  .Al¬ 
though  .American  firms  have  attempted 
to  sell  tinned  Californian  tuna  locally, 
they  have  thus  far  met  with  little  or 
no  success.  The  sales  of  tinned  lobster 
and  crayfish,  particularly  of  the  latter, 
to  the  Alarseilles  public  have  increased 
considerably-  during  the  past  few'  years. 
During  the  past  year,  however,  the 
market  has  been  glutted,  with  the 
result  that  approximately  300  cases 
have  been  held  over  from  last  season. 

*  *  « 

Dehydration  of  Fruits. 

The  Chilean  Ministry  of  .Agriculture 
has  recently  installed  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Eiqui  an  experimental  plant 
for  the  dehydration  of  fruit,  according 
to  information  submitted  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  in  a  report 
dated  November  8  from  Acting  Com¬ 
mercial  .Attache  Harold  M.  Randall  at 
Santiago,  Chile.  This  plant  is  reported 
to  have  a  daily  capacity-  of  about  2,000 
tons  of  fresh  fruit,  and  can  be  enlarged 
if  necessary.  It  is  to  be  similar  to  the 
system  previously  established  by  La 
Fabrica  de  Conservas  y  Frutas  Secas 
of  the  Quintal  Normal,  a  Government 
institution,  and,  with  the  modern 
equipment  installed,  the  new  plant 
hopes  to  manufacture  this  product  on 
a  large  scale. 

«  »  » 

New  Jamaican  Food  Regulations. 

.An  amendment  to  section  16  of  the 
Jamaican  Adulteration  Law',  1908, 
adds  ”  colouring  matter  or  other  in¬ 
gredient  or  material,”  in  respect  of 
yvhich  the  Governor  in  Council  may- 
make  regulation  to  limit  their  quantity 
or  prohibit  their  use  in  foods,  states 
.American  Consul  Paul  C.  Squire  at 
Kingston  in  a  report  forwarded  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  under  date 
of  November  4.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  Adulteration  Law,  1908,  as 
amended,  the  Governor  in  Privy  Coun¬ 
cil  has  made  regulations,  effective 
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January  i,  1931,  f^overninj*  the  use  uf 
|)reservatives  and  enlourinj*  matter  in 
foods,  which,  e.\ce|)t  for  special  apjtli- 
cation  tt)  Jamaica,  are  identic.il  with 
the  l’ul)lic  Health  (I’reservativcs)  Rej^u- 
lations,  H)’5  (as  amended  by  rej^ula- 
tions  lo’t)  and  1027),  in  force  in  the 
I’nited  Kinfjdom. 

*  *  * 

Condensed  Milk  in  Iraq. 

On  October  K),  1930.  l•'ood  Rej^u- 
lation  No.  2b  of  1030  was  pul)lished  in 
tin*  Iraq  Covernment  (lazette,  and  Ix- 
came  etTecti\e  the  s.ime  day.  The 
measure  defines  adultenition  and  jire- 
servativi's,  pn-scribes  jiermitted  ])re- 
>ervatives  and  standards  for  certain 
dairy  produc*,  including*  condensed 
milk.  Standards  of  other  articles  of 
food  are  to  be  defined  by  the  Director 
of  I’ublic  Health  in  a  special  notifica¬ 
tion. 

#  ♦  * 

The  National  Diet. 

Two  lectures  on  “  The  National 
Diet  ”  will  be  j<iven  at  the  London 
School  of  Hvfjiene  and  Tropical  Medi¬ 
cine,  (iower  Street,  W.C.  i,  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  L.  P.  C'athcart,  C.B.  K.,  F.R.S., 

at  <1  p.m.  on  Monday  and  Tuesday. 
February  23  and  24  ne.xt.  Lecture  1. 
will  cover  the  following*  matter : 
(ieneral  problem;  two  phases  to  be 
considered ;  qualitative  and  quantita¬ 
tive;  balance  of  metabolism;  anabolism 
and  catabolism  ;  “  Stoffwechsel  ”  ami 

Kraft wechsel  ”  ;  qualitative  phase; 
com|)osition  of  diet ;  protein,  fat,  car- 
bohvdrate;  salts;  accessory  substances  ; 
w  ater  ;  habits  ;  tastes  ;  and  idiosyncra¬ 
sies.  The  second  with  the  quantitative 
phase;  evaluation  of  needs;  determin- 
inj*  factors;  methods  of  investif»ation  ; 
individual  and  collective ;  man  value 
and  family  coefficients;  difficulties  of 
assessment ;  content  of  protein,  fat,  and 
carbohydrate;  calories  as  units  of 
measurement ;  tot.al  calorie  content ; 
percentaf»e  distribution  of  calories; 
criteria  of  an  adequate  diet.  Both  lec¬ 
tures  will  be  illustrated  with  lantern 
slides,  ;ind  admission  is  free,  without 
ticket. 

*  *  ■*• 

Coffee  without  Tears. 

.\  m.'ichine  which,  it  is  claimed, 
makes  the  production  of  anything*  but 
perfect  coffee  practically  imjiossible, 
w.is  demonstrated  by  the  K.xjiress  C'of- 
fee  Company  at  the  Cafe  Royal, 
Rejjent  Street,  last  month.  It  consists 
of  a  w.-iter  heater  and  steam  raisinj* 
unit,  something*  after  the  style  of  an 
ordinarv  f^exser,  fitted  with  a  number 
of  |)rojectino  arms.  Kach  arm  termin¬ 
ates  in  a  small  container  which  holds 
the  ground  coffee  ;ind  which  is  fitted 
with  one,  two,  or  more  spouts  dis- 
charf*inj»  into  the  coffee  cups,  which 
.are  jilaced  on  an  adjustable  st.and 
below.  By  the  ojieninf*  of  a  two-way 
valve,  steam  and  hot  water  are  .-dter- 
natelv  admitted  to  the  j«round  coffee, 
the  resultant  infusion  draining*  down 


throujih  the  spouts  into  the  cups.  It 
is  claimed  that  all  the  flavour  and 
essence  is  extracted  from  the  coffee  by 
this  method,  and  that  the  resultant 
be\era}4e  is  hot,  aromatic,  clear,  and 
free  from  sediment.  One  part  of  the 
machine  is  a  dry  steam  heater,  which 
raises  milk  to  boilinj'-point  in  a  few 
seionds.  'I'hus  milk  required  for  coffee 
can  be  kept  cool  and  fresh  up  to  within 
a  few  si*conds  of  its  beiiif*  -served.  I'lie 
capacity  of  the  ICxjiress  machines 
varies  from  30  to  2,S<k)  cu|)S  jx*r  hour, 
accordinj*  to  size,  and  42  of  the 
machines  have  just  been  installed  on 
the  Hremeti  and  31)  on  the  Europa. 

*  *  * 

F^ood  Finance. 

■Xicordinj*  to  the  very  useful  annual 
list  compiled  by  Messrs.  Jordtin  and 
•Sons,  Ltd.,  thirteen  new  |}ublic  com- 
|)anies,  enj’aj'ed  in  the  food  industries, 
were  ri‘f»istered  last  year,  with  a  total 
ca|)ital  of  ;£.'(h)<),7(k).  These  lij^ures 
were  exceeded  by  priv.ite  comptinies, 
similarly  enj'af't'd,  which  numbered 
(135,  with  a  total  capital  of  ;£.^4,(x)S,475. 

I  he  largest  indix  idual  comptmx  regis¬ 
tered  in  this  field,  from  the  point  of 
viexv  of  cajiital,  xvas  .Associated  C'an- 
mrs.  Ltd.,  xvith  ;£.'i,b5o,(XM). 

*  *  -N- 

Canadian  Jams  Too  Sweet  ? 

In  viexx  of  recent  events  in  our  oxvn 
jam  industry,  the  results  of  a  recent 
surxey  of  the  Canadian  jam  trade 
should  be  of  interest.  It  is  said  that 
the  grocery  trade  tire  buying  pure  jam 
in  ti  somexvhtit  di.stippointing  xolume. 
Prtictically  all  of  the  business  in  recent 
months  htis  been  in  the  fruit  juice  or 
(lectin  jtims,  xvhich  seems  to  confirm 
the  doubt  xvhich  was  expressed  at  the 
time  the  Camtidian  (iovernment  esttib- 
lished  the  nexx  jam  standards  last  year 
.IS  to  xvhether  the  consum|)tion  of  (lure 
jtims  xx'ould  incretise.  The  new  sttmd- 
tirds  insist  that  (Hire  straxvberrx  jam 
shall  contain  55  (ler  cent,  fruit  and  45 
(ler  cent,  sugar,  anti  others  50  per  cent, 
of  each,  xvith  no  added  ingrt*tlient.  'I'he 
Ctinadiaii  consumers  are  said  to  bt* 
finding  this  jtim  too  sxveet  for  their 
(itiltites,  tind  they  are  turning  it  doxvn 
in  ftivour  of  the  so-called  “  com])ound  ” 
xxhich  conttiins  pectin. 

*  *  * 

f)f  courst*,  the  (irice  is  higher,  ;ind 
”  tb\s,"  Canadian  lirocer  thinks,  “may 
be  :m  addition.il  reason  for  sloxv  sales.  ” 
.\nother  is  the  f.ict  that  some  of  the 
large  buyers  are  still  taking  on  old 

ctintracts  j.ims  m.'ide  prior  to  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  regulations,  and  until 
these  h.'ive  been  disposed  of  they  will 
not  be  in  the  market  for  the  newest 
(iroducts.  In  face  of  all  this,  it  is  the 
o()inion  of  both  ('anadian  jam  manu¬ 
facturers  and  the  retailers  that  the 

consumer  is  not  going  to  take  to  the 
nexv  standard  quality  (lure  jam  for 

the  reasons  ,'iboxe  mentioned.  “  The 
general  o|)inion  among  jam  men  anil 


—  'I- 

retailers  is  that  the  public  xvill  buy  the 
(lectin  jams  even  though  the  labels 
show  that  they  contain  fruit  juices  and 
(lectin.  Consumers  tire  getting  used 
to  (lectin  in  their  jtim  bectiuse  they  like 
it,  and,  in  thx*  nature  of  things,  thex 
xvill  buy  that  xxhich  suits  them  best.” 

*  *  * 

The  Ke(*ulations. 

I  he  Canaditin  officitil  regultitions  are 
tis  folloxvs  : 

Pure  str.ixvberry  jam  must  lonttiin 
55  (ler  cent,  fruit  ami  45  (ler  cent, 
sugtir. 

Other  (Hire  jams  tind  marmalades 
must  contain  not  less  than  30  (ler  cent, 
fruit  tind  50  (ler  cent,  sugtir. 

Strtixvberry  jam  with  (xctin  or  fruit 
juii't*  added  shtill  contain  not  less  than 
32  (ler  cent,  strtixvberries.  Labels  must 
shoxv  tidditiontil  constituents. 

Other  jtims  xvith  (lectin  shall  conttiin 
not  less  than  27  (ler  cent,  fruit. 

Blended  jtim  including  txxii  tir  more 
kinds  of  fruit,  one  of  xxhich  is  strtixv- 
berry,  (ilus  (K“ctin,  shall  conttiin  not- 
less  than  15  (ler  cent,  strtixvberrx . 

Other  jtims  containing  txxo  or  more 
fruits  shall  contain  not  less  than  izA 
[ler  cent,  of  the  most  ex(iensixe  fruit 
n.imed  on  thi*  Itibel. 

*  *  « 

Cannin)$  Equipment  Duty  Free  in 
British  Honduras. 

.\n  order  in  council  by  the  (loxernor 
of  liritish  Honduras  exem(its  from 
duty  for  three  yetirs  from  November  1, 
11130,  im[iorts  of  tin  cans  and  covers, 
sealing  mtichines,  including  ticcessories 
tind  (itirts  thereof,  glass  jars,  ctqis  and 
gtiskets,  labels  and  cartons  intended  to 
be  used  in  connection  with  the  can¬ 
ning  and  bottling  of  fruits  and  xege- 
tables.  Formerly  the  British  Honduras 
im(iort  duties  on  these  articles  wi-re 
20  (ler  cent,  ad  valorem  under  the 
genertil  tariff,  tqiplying  to  shi()menfs 
from  other  thtin  British  countries,  and 
10  (ler  cent,  ad  valorem  under  the 
British  (ireferential. 

*  *  * 

Food  at  the  British  Industries  Fair. 

The  food,  beverage,  and  tobacco  st'c- 
tion  of  the  British  Industries  Fair  (his 
year  xvill  be  accommodated  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  (irand  Hall  at 
01ym[iia.  In  all,  I4,(kk)  sq.  ft.  xvill 
be  occiqiied  by  lh<*  exhibitors,  among 
xvhom  xx'ill  be  .Messrs,  .\hrens.  Ltd., 
London;  .Anglo  -  Rhodesian  'I'obacco 
('ll..  Ltd.,  London ;  .Automatic  Con¬ 
fections,  Ltd.,  London ;  .Autom.'itic 
.Alachim*  Co.,  Ltd.,  Wembley,  .Aliddx. ; 
Bantam  Products,  Ltd.,  London; 
Be.iufoy,  Crimble  and  C'o.,  Ltd.,  Lon¬ 
don  ;  Bemax  .Sales,  Ltd.,  London; 
British  Booklet  Matches  (n)2K)  Ltd., 
London;  British  C'an  Co.,  Ltd.,  Lon¬ 
don;  British  ('anners.  Ltd.,  London; 
Burton  Holt  (Chelsea),  Ltd.,  London; 
('adbury  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Birmingham; 
('.'ildicot  Tin  Stam(iing  Works,  Ltd.. 
C.ildicot,  Mon. ;  Chivers  and  Sons, 
Ltd.,  Histon,  Cambridge;  Chocolate 
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IVoducts  Co.,  Ltd.,  London;  Cliftons 
Chocolates,  Ltd.,  .Manchester;  Cluse, 
Ltil.,  I.ondon ;  Const)l  I’rt)ducts,  Ltd., 
.Snnlmry  Common,  .Middx.  ;  Frank 
Cooper,  Ltd.,  Oxford;  Cow  and  Cate, 
l.td.,  London;  (i.  T.  Culpitt  and  Son, 
l.oiulon;  .\dolph  Frankau  and  Co. 
(i(iJ7),  1-td.,  London;  R.  J.  Fullwood 
and  Hl.'ind,  London;  \Vm.  (iaymer  and 
Si>Ti,  Ltd.,  .\ttleborouj«h ;  H.  J.  fireen 
.and  Co.,  l-td.,  Lond»)n ;  H.P.  Saiu-e, 
Ltd.,  Hirminj^ham ;  (ieo.  Kemp,  Ltd., 
London ;  Keystone  Knittiii}*  Mills 
Ltd.,  KIstree,  Herts.;  John 
Mackint»)sh  .and  .Sons,  Ltd.,  (lalif.ax; 
Makodon  'l\)l)acco  Co.,  Ltd.,  London  ; 
.Metal  Box  and  Ptj*.  Industries,  Ltd., 
Lon(h>n ;  Oxford’s,  Puddin}'  .M.anufac- 
turers,  Burton-on-'lVent ;  Packs  (1925), 
Ltd..  I'eltham,  .Middx.  ;  Peerless  kdec- 
tric.al  M.anuf.acturinj'  Co.,  Ltd.,  Lon¬ 
don  ;  Henry  Poole\'  ami  Son,  Ltd.,  Bir- 
minj'h.am ;  Purnejl  and  Panter,  Ltd., 
Bristol;  .\.  Romany  and  C'o..  Ltd., 


I'unbridge  Wells ;  ScotVm  and  Will- 
mot  t,  Ltd.,  London ;  ti.  Sheldrake,^ 
London;  Smith’s  Potato  Crisps  (1929), 
Ltd.,  Brentford,  Middx.  ;  Staines 
Kitchen  F'quipment  Co.,  l..td.,  Lon¬ 
don  ;  Stevenson  and  Williams,  Ltd., 
Brierley  Hill,  St.affs.  ;  'I'ruman,  H;in- 
bury,  Buxton  ;ind  Co.,  Ltd.,  London ; 
i'urner  .and  Son.  Ltd.,  Nottinjiluim ; 
Virol,  Ltd.,  London  ;  Walter’s  "  Palm  ” 
rolT»‘e,  Ltd.,  London. 

*  «  * 

Italian  Duty  on  Salmon. 

.\  recent  Ittdian  decree,  effective  ;it 
once.  impt)ses  a  duty  on  canned 
s.almon,  which  formerly  was  free  of 
duty  when  entering'  that  country.  The 
duty  on  salmon  in  tins  weij*hinj*  not 
over  i  kilo  (includinj4  the  tin)  is  35 
j'old  lire  per  kk)  kilos,  or  ])r.actic,allv 
2(1.  per  pound.  The  duty  on  salmon  in 
tins  wcij^hinj*  oxer  \  kilo  but  not  over 


I  kilo  is  30  lire  per  too  kilos,  or  lid. 
per  pound.  .\  kilo  is  equivalent  to  2  2 
pounds. 

*  *  * 

Hawaiian  Citric  Acid  Plant. 

For  the  |)urpose  of  usinj*  by-products 
from  pinetqtple  juice,  from  which  is 
obtained  citric  ticid,  the  Hawaiian 
Pineapide  Company  is  erecting*  a  new 
pl.ant  at  Honolulu,  which  it  hopes  will 
eventually  become  one  of  the  larj'est 
citric  acid  plants  in  the  world.  In 
m.'inufacturinj*  citric  acid,  a  waste 
from  pineapple  juice,  which  has  been 
more  or  less  of  .a  problem  in  the  past, 
is  eliminated.  I'he  company  is  already 
makiiif*  .soiik*  citric  acid  in  Honolulu, 
but  is  puttinj*  up  the  new  plant  for  the 
pur])ose  of  crystallisiii}*  it,  th.it  beinj« 
the  form  in  which  it  is  jjut  on  the 
market.  The  new  pl.int  has  cost  about 
^.'50, (MK),  and  was  ex])ected  to  be  in 
o|)eration  bv  December  i,  1930. 


Publicity  (continued  from  4S.) 

l)ctwccn  a.tfcnt  and  advertiser — is  a  man  to  the  likint;' 
of  yourself  and  your  hoard. 

6.  .See  that  the  agency  man.  your  advertising^ 
manait'er,  and  yonr  sales  manatfer  can.  do.  and  will 
co-o])erate. 

7.  Choose  an  at^ent  who  does  not  alw.'iys  aj^ree 
with  you.  .A  real  aj^ent  will  not  always  let  yon  do 
what  yon  want  to  do,  hnt  what  he  knows  is  best. 

S.  .-\sk  your  fellow  manufacturers  who  employ  an 
ai^ent  for  their  opinion  of  him  and  why  they  employ 
him. 

9.  h'inally,  think  well  and  lonjj:  before  makintf  your 
choice. 

'I'he  ainent  who  sitecialises  in  technical,  mechanical, 
and  entfineerin^'^  Itroducts  is  also  quite  capable  of 
ortfanisiui^  a  national  campaij^n  for  beer,  food,  or 
cij.farettes.  and  his  specialised  knowledj^e  will  make 
him  doubly  valuable  to  the  manufacturer.  'I'hat  the 
yearly  expenditure  is  small  is  no  reason  why  an 
aqent  should  not  he  a])pointed.  'I'he  real  honest -to- 
( iod  aj^ent  welcomes  the  sm.ill  spender,  lookinj^:  to 
the  future,  for  he  knows  that  as  he  helps  his  client 
to  qrow  so  will  he  increase  his  own  remuneration, 
and  this,  in  itself,  is  sufficient  inducement  for  the 
sincere  man.  Possibly,  he  will  he  out  of  pocket 
(from  a  iioint  of  view  of  time  si)ent  in  j^ivinjj:  the 
numerous  minor  uncharf^ed-for  services),  hnt  he  is 
content  to  reap  the  benefit  later. 


Factory-Packing  the  Food  Product  {continued 
from  f'o^c  45). 

I'or  lillinj,^  semi-solid  and  viscous  i)roducts.  certain 
f.'ictors  must  he  observed.  .Accuracy  as  to  amounts 
of  ])roduct  must  he  maintained;  air  pockets  cannot 
he  tolerated  in  some  products:  uniform  mixture  of 
solids  and  liciuids  must  he  held  in  some  instances: 
and  the  texture  of  the  material  to  he  filled  cannot 
he  allowed  to  chani^e.  'I'he  most  satisfactory  speed 
for  fillinj^;  containers  with  viscous  material  is  sixty 


•per  minute.  I'here  are.  j^enerally  speakiiU4.  two 
types  of  machines  for  this  sort  of  filling; — piston  and 
rotary  qear — both  of  which  are  more  deiiendable 
and  positive  than  ijravity  fillers. 

Labelling. 

.\o  container  can  be  considered  complete  until  it 
bas  been  provided  with  its  label.  In  some  cases,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  convolute  fibre  cans,  the  label  is 
printed  separately  and  affixed  to  the  container  in  a 
special  labelliii”-  machine.  'I'liis  system  has  its  ad- 
v.'uita^es.  but  it  is  more  usual,  especially  with  the 
types  of  lijj:ht  foldiuij  carton  previously  described, 
for  the  printinj.;  to  be  done  direct  on  the  material  of 
the  container.  'I'he  temptation  to  crowd  in  too  much 
matter  in  description  of  the  contents  should  be  re¬ 
sisted.  and  some  simple  messaije  chosen  which  will 
’■  stick  ”  and  ])roduce  as  intense  an  effect  as  possible. 
Primary,  contrastinj^  colours  are  best  because  of 
their  brilliance,  and  the  printini;  plates  should  be 
sharp  and  deeply  etched  so  that  lines  and  letters  will 
have  a  clean  appearance,  while  a  slightly  glazed 
appearance  on  the  label  is  advantageous,  as  it  avoids 
the  “  aged  ”  appearance  given  by  dead,  flat  and 
dull  surfaces. 


.\x  inve'Stigition  by  th(>  Dartnell  Corporation  of  .\morica 
into  the  \\a\  in.inufactiinTs  .apportion  their  advertising  ex¬ 
penditure  shows  that  food  products  manufacturers  spend 
I3  ()  |)er  cent,  on  folders,  10-7  ])er  cent,  on  catalogues,  16-3 
per  cent,  on  window  displays,  4-1  on  postage,  and  55  per 
cent,  on  other  forms  of  adv<‘rtising. 

*  *  * 

.\x  unusually  .artistic  c.alend.ar  is  being  distributed  this  year 
to  their  friends  by  Messrs.  Oury  .Millar  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  the 
well-known  glue  and  gelatine  manufacturers.  It  takes  the 
form  of  a  jMirtrait,  r«‘produced  in  colour  on  silk,  of  ,a  very 
attr.active  young  l.ady,  immediately  bene.ath  which  is  a  neat 
date  block,  while,  in  order  not  to  m.ar  the  effect  of  the  whole, 
the  linn’s  n.ame  is  inconspicuously  inscribed  in  one  corner. 
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The  Dietetic  Value  of  Gelatine 

By  PAUL  1.  SMITH, 

Author  of  “  Clue  and  Gelatine.'’ 

I  he  importance  of  gelatine  in  modern  dietetics  is  11010  generally  recognised  b\  medical 

specialists  and  bio-chemists. 


IX  AllEMPTlXG  to  give  a  brief  resume  of  the 
reasons  why  gelatine  is  a  beneficial  addition  to  special 
and  common  dietaries,  one  is  forced  to  treat  the 
subject  sectionally. 

1.  By  nature  of  its  protective  colloidal  and  emul- 
static  effects,  gelatine  assists  in  the  digestion  of  heavy 
and  difficult  foods.  In  the  usual  course  of  events, 
when  milk  or  cream  enters  the  stomach  the  casein 
is  at  once  coagulated  by  the  hydrochloric  acid  and 
rennin  in  the  gastric  juices.  The  fats  also  are  carried 
down  by  the  casein  flocks,  and  they  tend  to  render 
the  latter  tough,  leathery,  and  difficult  to  digest. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  unless  these  curds  are 
completely  dissolved  by  the  stomach  and  intestinal 
juices  their  food  value  is  nil,  as  they  pass  prac¬ 
tically  unchanged  into  the  intestines.  Yet,  in  order 
to  effect  their  complete  digestion,  considerable 
energy  must  be  needlessly  expended. 

In  the  presence  of  gelatine  the  coagulation  of  the 
milk  casein  is  prevented  or  at  least  controlled — that 
is,  the  flocks  of  casein  become  loose  and  compara¬ 
tively  easy  to  break  down. 

T.  B.  Downey,  in  an  interesting  paper.  New  Facts 
about  Edible  Gelatine  in  Ice-Cream,  published  by 
the  Mellon  Institute  of  Industrial  Research,  notes 
that,  in  addition  to  the  property  of  controlling  the 
curdling  of  milk  casein,  gelatine  is  a  "  peptogenic 
substance — that  is,  one  which  increases  the  flow  of 
gastric  juices.  When  the  food  is  passed  from  the 
stomach  into  the  intestines,  the  gelatine  remaining 
as  such  aids  the  pancreatic  juices  by  keeping  the  fats 
in  the  finally  divided  emulsified  condition.  In  the 
intestine  the  digestion  of  food  is  completed  and  the 
nutritive  portions  pass  through  the  intestinal  walls 
into  the  blood-stream.’’  The  importance  of  protec¬ 
tive  colloids  in  dietetics  is  now  recognised  by  the 
medical  profession. 

Clinical  exi)erience  has  successfully  demonstrated 
the  fact  that  gelatine  is  a  very  satisfactory  “pro¬ 
tective  colloid.”  and  exerts  a  beneficial  effect  when 
added  to  milk  and  other  foods. 

2.  By  the  addition  of  gelatine  to  confectionery, 
cereal  ])re])arations.  and  ice-cream  it  is  possible  to 
render  them  nutritious  and  of  genuine  food  value. 
In  marshmallows,  nougat,  fudge,  fruit  jellies,  and 
many  similar  products  gelatine  is  used  to  a  large 
extent.  .Xpart  from  the  useful  part  this  protein  plays 
in  the  actual  construction  of  the  confectionery,  its 
increase  of  the  food  value  is  most  significant  and 
important. 

Drs.  Ilosoi,  .-Mvarez.  and  Mann  of  the  Mago 
Clinic,  in  the  .'Irchk'cs  of  Internal  Medicine,  give  the 
following  figures  showing  the  jiercentage  of  indige.s- 


tible  matter 
substances : 

remaining  after  feeding 

with  various 

Per  Cent,  of 

Per  Cent,  of 

Moist  Residue. 

Dry  Residue. 

Gelatine 

.  47 

34 

Corn  sugar. 

33  per  cent.  ...  10-5 

17 

Cane  sugar. 

50  per  cent.  ...  i  ro 

3’^ 

Meat  ... 

.  i6-6 

12*5 

Tomatoes 

.  M3 

i4'6 

Bread  ... 

.  47’-’ 

93 

Egg  albumen  .  56-5 

85-9 

Bananas 

.  i”’97 

32-7 

The  e.xperiments  of  Osborne  and  Mendel  have 
shown  that  gelatine  is  of  great  value  when  incor¬ 
porated  with  cereal  preparations.  Although  gela¬ 
tine  is  an  incomplete  protein — that  is,  it  lacks  the 
presence  of  some  essential  amino  acids  such  as 
tryptophane,  tyrosine,  and  oxyglutamic  acid — it  may 
be  added  to  other  incomplete  proteins  lacking  some 
of  the  constituent  amino  acids  of  gelatine.  Again, 
gelatine  may  be  added  to  incomplete  proteins  or 
foods  deficient  in  lysine  and  proline  which  appear  to 
be  essential  to  growth.  There  are  several  important 
cereal  proteins,  such  as  zein  from  corn  and  hordein 
from  barley,  which  give  no  lysine  on  hydrolysis. 
Xow.  the  addition  of  a  small  percentage  of  gelatine 
to  the  above  has  been  proved  to  increase  their  food 
value  very  appreciably.  McCollum  found  that 
whereas  a  synthetic  food  containing  9  per  cent,  oat 
protein  and  the  suitable  proportions  of  salts  and 
vitamins  supported  growth  at  half  normal,  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  10  per  cent,  gelatine  rendered  the  growth 
curve  quite  normal. 

Numerous  feeding  experiments  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  by  bio-chemists  on  McCollum’s  lines,  and 
these  have  accumulated  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
addition  of  gelatine  to  cereal  grains,  such  as  whole 
rye.  pearled  barley,  and  whole  barley. 

The  mechanism  of  the  action  of  lysine  and  proline 
in  stimulating  the  growth  of  an  organism  is  not 
understood,  but  their  action  is  well  defined.  Histi¬ 
dine  and  arginine  are  also  important  factors  in 
human  metal)olism,  and  these  are  present  in  the 
hydrolytic  products  of  gelatine. 

Referring  again  to  ice-cream,  it  was  thought  some 
years  ago  that  the  presence  of  gelatine  in  ice-cream 
was  undesirable,  as  it  acted  only  as  a  filler  and 
adulterant.  Now  manufacturers  realise  that  gela¬ 
tine  gives  ice-cream  a  genuine  food  value  on  account 
of  its  protective  colloidal  nature  and  its  own  protein 
growth  stimulating  properties. 
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The  Editor  cannot  accept  responsibility  for  any  errors 

Hank  Kate  (1930) 

February  6  ...  .  4J  per  rent. 

March  6  ...  ...  ...  4  ,,  ,, 

Manh  20  ...  ...  ...  ,,  ,, 

May  I  . 3  „ 

Having  regard  to  the  action  of  the  committee  of  shareholders 
of  the  Aerated  Bread  Company,  Ltd.,  which  recently  issue<l  a 
circular  asking  for  support  in  advancing  proposals  regarding  the 
management,  the  company’s  accounts  covering  the  financial  year 
to  September  30  last  are  of  special  interest.  Compared  with 
/'46,fK)9  for  the  previous  twelve  months,  the  gross  profit  amounted 
to  I  !t4,8c)(),  the  turnover  being  the  highest  in  the  record  of  the 
company,  and  other  income  brought  in  £2o,2'jo,  giving  a  total  of 
1 75, 169.  .\gainst  this  has  been  debited  depreciation  ;^f-b,737, 
income-tax  provision  25,000,  and  directors’  fees  ^^4,104,  so  that 
the  net  profit  was  79,328,  which  compares  w  ith  £16,241  realised 
in  1928-1929,  enabling  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  to  be  paid  on  the 
ordinary  share  capital.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  final 
appropriation  figures  : 

t 

Brought  forward  from  1928-1929 .  Cs’.SaO 

Net  Profit — year  ended  September  30, 

'<)Jo . 79>3-*8 

Disposable  Balance  . 1^4,878 

4- 

6k%  dividend  on  _;^5oo,(xx)  Cumulative  Prefer¬ 
ence  £i  Shares  .  ...  ...  .25,594 

£ 

5%  dividend  on  ;fi, 250,000  Ordinary  £i 

Shares  ...  ...  .  ...  62,500 

Less  tax  at  4s.  6d.  in  the  £  ...  14,063 

-  4S,4.37 

Carried  forward  to  1930-1931  . 20,847 

;^04,878 

The  principal  assets  and  liabilities  as  shown  on  the  company’s 


balance  sheet  are  enumerated  below  ; 

Sept.  30,  1930. 
£ 

Freehold  and  Leasehold  Property  .  1,055,025 

Plant  and  Machinery  .  483,786 

Shares  in  Subsidiaries  ...  333,429 

Stocks  and  Stores .  63,967 

Debtors  .  22.970 

Cash .  .S"979 

Bank  Loan  .  ...  ...  ...  ...  49,6t)8 

Trade  Creditors,  eti-.  ...  ...  ...  ...  181,979 


During  the  year  £^4,i’;()  expended  on  improvements  and  re 
pairs  was  debited  to  profit  and  loss. 

The  report  of  East  India  Distilleries  and  Sugar  Factories,  Ltd., 
covering  the  year  to  September  30  last,  discloses  a  net  profit  of 
£.22,^4(),  which  contrasts  with  ;f35,5i5  realised  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  twelve  months.  The  company  was  registered  in  i8<)7  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  certain  businesses  and  profierties  in 
Madras,  and  the  authorised  share  capital  is  now  _;^28o,ooo,  all  of 
which  has  been  issued  and  paid  up  in  the  form  of  _;^2oo,(xxi  7  per 
cent,  cumulative  preference  £\  shares  and  ;^8<i,o<x-)  ordinary 
shares  of  i6s.  each,  fully  paid.  In  1928-1929  a  dividend  of  13^ 
per  cent,  was  paid  on  the  ordinary  shares  and  8J  jier  cent,  on  the 
preference  shares,  and,  after  allocating  an  additional  £10,000  to 
depreciation,  the  sum  of  ;^(>,458  was  carried  forward,  so  that  the 
disposable  balance  this  year  is  ;^28,8o7,  necessitating  reductions 
in  the  dividend  rates  to  10  jrer  cent,  ordinary  and  7  per  cent, 
preference,  the  balance  of  ;^6,898  being  carried  forward  to  the 
next  appropriation  account.  The  balance  standing  to  the  credit 


which  may  appear  in  the  Financial  News  Section. 

of  the  company's  reserve  fund  is  105,000,  representing  37^  pier 
cent,  of  the  total  share  capital.  The  preference  shares  were 
recently  quoted  at  17s.  6d.,  and  the  5  pier  cent,  debenture  stock 
at  par. 

Together  with  other  income,  the  gross  profit  realised  by  John 
Mackintosh  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  during  the  year  ended  September  30 
last  amounted  to  100,287,  which  compares  with  ;fi25,5i>4  in 
i()28-i929  and  with  ;f38,i52  in  1927-1928.  After  charging  ^11,387 
for  depreciation  and  debiting  ether  charges,  the  net  profit  for  the 
year  was  ;f86,543,  to  which  must  be  added  the  sum  of  /■50.064 
brought  forward  from  the  previous  appropriation,  giving  a  dis¬ 
posable  balance  of  136,607.  The  company  was  registered  in 
1921,  and  spiecialises  in  the  manufacture  of  toffee  and  other 
articles  of  confectionery,  the  authorised  share  capital  being 
;f75o,ooo,  of  which  700,000  has  been  issued  and  paid  up,  com¬ 
prising  ^300,000  10  pier  cent,  cumulative  preference  shares  of  £1, 
£200,000  20  per  cent,  cumulative  preferred  ordinary  shares  of 
10s.,  and  £2oo,o(X}  deferred  ordinary  los.  shares.  The  appropria¬ 
tion  figures  are  given  below  : 

£ 

Brought  forward  from  1928-1929  ...  50,0(34 

Net  I’rofit — year  ended  September  30, 

•  9.10  .  S6.543 

Disposable  Balance  . /^n6i6o7 

£ 

10%  dividend  on  ;f3oo,ooo  Preference  Share 
Capital  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  30.000 

30";',  dividend  on  £2ix),ooo  Preferred  Drdinary 
Shares  (including  10%  announced  payable  on 

December  31)  ...  . 60,000 

Carried  forward  to  1930-1931  ...  ...  ...  46,607 

/ 136,607 

.\ccording  to  a  statement  issued  by  the  directors,  business  since 
the  balancing  date  has  been  very  satisfactory.  Recently  the  pre¬ 
ferred  ordinary  shares  were  quoted  at  15s.  5d. 

The  profits  realised  by  Callard,  Stewart  and  Watt,  Ltd.,  have 
been  well  maintained  during  the  financial  year  ended  September 
30  last,  the  gross  profit  being  ;^49,4oo  as  compared  with  .1^48,077 
in  1928-1929,  and  the  net  profit  .,^32,234  as  compared  with 
;f36.204.  Last  year  the  sum  of  ;^4,48i,  which  had  been  reserved 
for  income-tax,  was  transferred  bai  k  to  profits,  and  this  explains 
the  apparent  reduction  of  net  profit.  The  reduction  of  the  divi. 
dend  from  i2.t  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent,  is  a  matter  of  expediency 
rather  than  of  necessity,  as  the  following  figures  clearly  demon¬ 
strate  : 

£ 

Brought  forward  from  i()28-io29  ...  27,504 

Net  Profit — year  ended  September  30, 

“I3»i .  .12.234 

Disposable  Balance  ...  •••.^59<73S 

£ 

<>%  dividend  on  ;^i75,ooo  Cumulative  Preference 

£i  Shares  ...  ...  .  ...  10,500 

10%  dividend  on  ;^i6o,ooo  Ordinary  £i  Shares  16,000 

.\lliKated  to  Reserve,  etc . 18,075 

Donation  to  Flmploy^s'  Benevolent  Fund .  5013 

Carried  forward  to  1930-1931  ...  ...  ...  14.663 

The  following  are  the  principal  assets  and  liabilities  enumer¬ 
ated  on  the  company’s  balance  sheet  dated  September  30,  1930  : 

Sep/.  30,  1930. 

£ 

Freehold  Property  ...  .  ...  ...  142,879 

Leasehold  Pniperty . 326,357 
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Investments  in  Subsidiaries 

IOO,lXX) 

Reserve 

.  .  70,0*  M) 

Mortgages 

.  .  213,227 

bank  Loan 

40,00) 

.Advances  to  Subsidiaries  ... 

24.46(j 

Debtors 

io.7o() 

Stocks  ... 

20,20<^ 

Cash 

13,1)60 

Creditors 

30,1)18 

6”„  Debenture  Stock 

.  .  ...  70,0(K) 

At  i7>.  the  [jreferente  shares  yield  over  7  per  cent. 

An  interim  dividend  of  per  cent,  has  been  paid  bv  R.  S. 
McColl,  Ltd.,  manufacturing  and  retail  confectioners,  of  ('das 
gow,  this  being  the  same  rate  as  the  interim  dividend  paid  a  year 
ago.  The  company  was  registered  in  i()25,  and  the  authorised 
share  capital  is  .^3?o,o<ki  in  £i  shares,  of  which  /'jio.cxx)  has 
been  issued  and  paid  up  in  the  form  of  /^ibo.ooo  7!  per  cent, 
cumulative  ])referente  and  ;fi5o,(xx)  ordinary  shares.  The  last 
accounts  were  made  up  to  .\pril  25,  n);o,  and  submitted  in  June, 
the  audited  profit  and  loss  account  showing  a  credit  balance  of 
^'25,553  as  compared  with  a  profit  of  ^^26.253  for  the  previous 
twelve  months,  which  enabled  a  final  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  to 
be  paid,  as  before,  making  j)er  cent,  for  the  year,  and  another 
^7,300  to  be  added  to  the  reserve,  leaving  to  be  carried 

forward  as  against  brought  in.  In  addition  to  the  (llas- 

gow  factory,  the  company  owns  some  1 18  shop  premises,  including 
72  held  on  lease. 

dividend  of  3  per  cent,  has  been  announced  by  the  Acadia 
Sugar  Refining  Company,  Ltd.,  on  the  6  per  cent,  cumulative 
preference  shares.  The  company  was  incorporated  in  i()26  under 
the  laws  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  addition  to  the  sugar  refinery  at 
Woodside,  Ilalifa.x,  owns  a  box  and  barrel  factory  and  a  cooper¬ 
age  plant,  the  authorised  share  capital  consisting  of  $1,500,000 
(;^3o8,2io)  common  shares  of  $3  and  and  $1,300,000  (/'3o8,2i9) 

6  per  cent,  preference  shares  of  the  same  denomination,  all  of 
which  have  been  issued  and  paid  up.  There  are  also  .$2,30i,()(X) 
6  per  cent,  first  mortgage  sinking  fund  gold  bonds  of  $i,(xjo  and 
$;<xi  outstanding,  also  $731,370  7  per  cent,  general  mortgage 
sinking  fund  gold  bonds.  The  accounts  are  made  up  to  Decem¬ 
ber  31  each  year,  and  are  usually  submitted  in  April,  and  the  report 
covering  showed  that,  after  debiting  .$i8(),36()  for  deprecia¬ 
tion  and  $183,(368  for  interest,  the  net  profit  was  $683.  During 
i()2f)  some  of  the  bonds  were  retired. 

The  profits  realised  by  Ooldsbiough,  Mort  and  Company,  Ltd., 
have  been  adversely  affected  by  the  unfavourable  conditions 
which  have  prevailed  in  Australia  during  the  last  eighteen 
months,  and,  although  an  interim  dividend  of  is.  per  share  was 
paid  in  December,  i<)2(),  no  interim  payment  is  being  made  this 
year.  The  authorised  share  capital  is  jf2,4(xi,o(X)  in  shares  of  £i 
each,  all  of  which  have  now  been  issued  and  paid  up,  and  the 
accounts  covering  the  financial  year  ended  March  31  last  revealed 
a  balance  of  net  profit  amounting  to  £2iK),6<^i  as  compared  with 
/‘338,6of)  realised  during  the  previous  twelve  months,  necessitat¬ 
ing  a  reduction  in  the  dividend  rate  from  13  per  cent,  to  10  per 
cent.  The  final  appropriation  account  was  made  up  as  follows  : 

£• 

brought  forward  from  i()28-i()29  ...  102, ()(x) 

.Net  Profit — year  ended  March  31,  1030  2<:(),64i 

Disposable  balance  ...  ... ;^5i2,fM)i 

f 

lo'V,  dividend  on  _;^2.o<x).<xx)  .Shares  of  £1  ...  2(;oooo 

Transferred  to  Reserve,  etc.  ...  ...  ...  2,300 

Carried  forward  to  i()3o-i()3i  ...  ...  ...  110,101 

Ti'2,6oi 

In  November,  i()2().  one  share  was  issued  for  every  five  shares 
held,  bringing  the  total  capital  now  ranking  for  dividend  up  to 
^2,4oo,fxx). 

During  the  year  ended  October  31  last,  Idris,  Ltd.,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  mineral  water,  etc.,  realised  a  profit  of  ^^17,438  as 
compared  with  17,776  for  the  previous  twelve  months.  The 
company  was  registered  in  i8<)3,  the  name  being  changed  in  11)28. 
and  the  authorised  capital  is  £2if),cxy>,  of  which  £206,000  has 
been  issued  and  paid  up.  comprising  /'iio.(xx)  ”  preference 


shares,  £10,000  “  b  preference  shares,  £^o,ooi->  ■*  ”  ordinarv 

shares.  ;fi8,(XK)  *•  b  ”  ordinary  shares,  and  ;^i8,ixx)  founders' 
shares,  all  of  £.t  each.  After  adding  the  sum  of  ^4.326  brought 
forward  from  the  i()28-i()2i)  appropriation,  there  was  a  disposable 
balance  of  £2i,o()4,  and  this  amount  has  been  alkxrated  in  the 


following  ir.anner  : 

f 

4”,,  intere-t  on  /333.ix)o  Mortgage  Debenture 

Stock  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2,200 

(i^o  dividend  (,n  /'iio.oix)  “  A  "  Preference  Shares  6,600 
7",,  divideml  on  ;fio,o<Ki  "  b  Preference  .Shares  700 
10°,,  dividend  on  _^3o,(xx)  “  "  Ordinarv  Shares  3,(x)o 

10°,  dividend  on  _^iS,(xx)  “  b  ”  Ordinary  Shares  i,8ix) 
3'^,,  dividend  on  ^/.'iS.ixxi  Pounders'  Shares  ...  qoo 
<  airied  forward  to  i()3o-i()3i  ...  ...  ...  ...  4,7(14 


/2I.(,t,4 

The  “  A  *’  ordinary  shares  were  recently  quoted  at  par  and  the 

A  ”  preference  at  13s.,  while  the  debenture  stock  was  priced 
at  62. 

A  dividend  of  3^  per  cent,  on  the  prefereme  shares  for  the 
half-year  ended  December  31,  11)28,  has  been  declared  bv  the 
Smithfield  and  Argentine  Meat  Company,  Ltd.  The  authorised 
share  capital  of  the  company  is  ^i ,3<x),ikk),  and  _;^i,i23,(xx)  has 
been  issued  and  paid  up — viz.,  £^oo,v^x')  7I  per  cent,  cumulative 
preference  £i  shares  and  ;f623,<HX)  ordinary  £i  shares,  while  in 
satisfaction  of  arrears  of  preference  dividend  to  December  31, 
11)27,  ^’280,770  3  per  cent,  income  certificates  were  issued  in 
January,  i()2S.  In  i<)27  the  loss  amounted  to  /‘112,73s,  and  in 
i()28  the  loss  was  /8.()37,  the  balance  standing  to  the  debit  i  f 
priifit  and  loss  on  December  31.  n)2S,  being  £2^,0^)].  During 
i()2()  a  loss  of  /i,S6o  was  sustained,  bringing  the  debit  balance 
up  to  /2c),()33.  The  last  balance  sheet  showed  the  following 
principal  items  : 

/6r.  31,  i()2(). 
t 

Creditors  .  .  .  .  1 32,81)7 

bills  payable  .  ...  ;33,o<X) 

Stix'ks  ...  .  .  .  .  313,427 

Stores  ..  ..  .  .  7'), 23 1 

Debtors  .  .  123,123 

Cash  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ...  5<)"7h7 

The  ordinary  shares  were  recently  quoted  at  3s.  and  the 
preference  shares  at  i6s. 

The  balance  of  profit  realised  by  Cow  and  Gate,  Ltd.,  during 
the  year  to  September  30  last  was  /43,39<),  an  increase  of  /'s.iifiS 
over  the  previous  year's  figure.  The  company  was  registered  as 
a  private  concern  in  i()<x),  and  was  converted  into  a  public  com¬ 
pany  in  1920,  the  name  being  changed  in  11)29,  and  the  author¬ 
ised  share  capital  is  now  /53o,o<x),  of  which  /275,ixx3  has  been 
issued  and  paid  up,  consisting  of  /'2(X),o<x)  7J  per  cent,  cumula¬ 
tive  participating  preference  £i  shares  and  /75,ixx)  ordinary  is. 
shares.  As  in  11)28-1921),  the  ordinary  dividend  is  15  per  cent., 
entitling  the  preference  shares  to  an  extra  .J  jx?r  cent.,  making 
8  per  cent.,  and,  after  writing  off  capital  reorganisation  expenses 
amounting  to  /3,1/x)  and  allocating  /i7,ixk)  to  reserves,  there 
remains  a  balance  of  /6,868  to  be  carried  forward  to  the  next 
account.  The  company's  general  reserve  now  amounts  to  /24,ix:n. 
Recently  the  ordinary  shares  were  quoted  at  4s.  and  the  jirefer- 
ence  at  22s.  8d. 

The  decline  in  the  amount  of  gross  profit  realised  b\'  Manbre 
and  Garton,  Ltd.,  during  the  financial  year  which  terminated  <  n 
September  30  last  was  not  so  great  as  might  reasonably  have  been 
expected,  having  regard  to  the  conditions  in  the  markets  for 
brewing  sugar,  flaked  maize,  corn  syrup,  and  sugar  substitutes, 
and  the  net  profit  of  £\66,i)2o  goes  against  /4io,289  for  the  pre¬ 
vious  twelve  months.  The  company  was  registered  in  1919,  and 
the  authorised  share  capital  is  /i,8ix),ixx),  of  which  /i ,79(),()()i) 
has  been  issued  and  paid  up  in  the  form  of  /5ik),ixx)  7  jier  cent, 
cumulative  preference  £i  shares,  /i,  146,661)  ordinary  £j  shares, 
and  /i3o,iKxj  deferred  shares  of  2s.  denomination.  The  ordinarv 
dividend  has  been  reduced  from  17J  per  cent,  to  16  |x;r  cent.,  and 
the  deferred  dividend  from  93.J  per  cent,  to  84  per  cent.,  the  final 
figures  being  bahmeed  in  the  manner  indicated  below  : 
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FOOD  MANUFACTURE 


£ 

lirought  forward  from  i()28-i()2i)  ...  185,810 

Net  Profit — year  ended  September  30, 

1930  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  366,920 


Disposable  Halance  ...  ...;^^52.73o 

i- 


7"(,  Preference  Dividend  ...  . 

16"-,  Ordinary  Dividend  ...  . 

...  183,467 

84”,  Deferred  Dividend 

...  i2(),i33 

Transferred  to  Reserve  ...  . 

IO,CXX> 

Hnmis  to  Staff  and  Kniployes  ( 1928- 1()2<)) 

(>,155 

Parried  forward  to  1930-1931 

... 

The  company's  balance  sheet  shows  the  follow 

ing  : 

Se/'t.  30,  1930 
t 

52,153 

('reditcjrs 

Owing  to  Subsidiaries  ... 

113,134 

Due  from  Subsidiaries  ...  . 

1,325 

Stocks 

202,118 

Debtors 

'33<7(»5 

Cash  ... 

245,587 

Investments  in  Subsidiaries 

...  2.(114,540 

Other  Investments 

1 59,645 

Oeneral  Reserve 

... 

Reserve  against  Investment  in  Subsidiary 

Companies 

2o7,6()6 

Depreciation  Reserves 

136,768 

There  are  no  debentures.  The  ordinary  shares  were  recently 
quoted  at  33s.  6d. 


Stock  .\Nn  Shark  List 


/<7W.,  l()3l. 

Far  Value. 

Dec.,  i()3o. 

.Aerated  bread  :  Ord. 

>S/3 

18  6 

6j‘'„  Pref.  . 

■2'/3 

2'>/7 

.Apollinaris  :  Ord . 

61. 

6'- 

Asso(  .  Biscuit  :  6.J%  Pref.  ... 

■S3 

£^ 

^4/3 

.Avery  (AA’.  and  T.)  :  Ord.  ... 

53/- 

£^ 

53/3 

Benger's  Food  :  Ord. 

30/- 

£^ 

30/- 

(i”o  Pref.  ...  . 

4S 

£h 

4l 

Bovril  :  Ord.  ... 

-5 '  ‘ 

£^ 

24/6 

Deferred . 

3<'/<» 

£^ 

37'6 

6",',  Pref.  ... 

£^ 

■S3 '3 

4i%  Deb.  ... 

88 

£\oo 

89J 

British  .Aluminium  ;  Ord.  ... 

3''/- 

£^ 

33'-. 

6%  Pref . 

21,6 

£^ 

21  /6 

British  Thomson  Houston  : 

7>'„  Pref . 

■S3  - 

£^ 

23  / 1 1 

Bucknall  (H.)  and  Sons.  : 

Ord. 

2n/. 

20,'- 

Cadbury  :  8%  2nd  Pref.  ... 
Callard,  Stewart  and  AA'att  : 

27/6 

28/. 

6”,  Pref.  ... 

17/. 

£^ 

17/- 

Carrs  :  6}%  Pref. 

20  '2 

/.I 

20 '3 

Cerebos  :  Ord. 

6J 

£i 

61 

Chi  vers  :  6%  Deb.  ... 

102 

£100 

102I 

Cinzano  :  7^%  Pref. 

20 '() 

£^ 

20 ' 10 

Clark’s  Bread  :  Ord. 

221- 

10/- 

22  '6 

Criterion  Restaurants  :  Ord. 

()/S 

^  ' 

7/- 

Crosse  and  Blackwell  :  Ord. 

1  () 

I/- 

I'li 

7i%  Pref . 

11/- 

15/- 

1 1  '6 

6.J%  Deb . 

English  and  Dutch  Meat  : 

07 

£i('») 

07  i 

8%  Deb . 

50 

/■|oo 

40 

English  Margarine  :  Pref.  ... 

23/2 

£i 

■S3/- 

Foster  Clark  :  Ord.  ... 

50/- 

10/- 

40/- 

Fry’s  :  8%  “  B  ”  Preferred 

■s-s/3 

22'- 

Fullers  :  Ord.  ... 

33 

£^ 

33 '0 

7%  I’ref . 

18/2 

£^ 

18/- 

H.P.  Sauce  ;  Ord . 

97/6 

im/- 

Hill  (AA.)  :  Ord . 

5/- 

£^ 

6/- 

Home  and  Colonial:  Ord.  . 

14  4 

4/- 

'4/3 

15%  Cum.  Ord . 

4<)/5 

48  () 

6%  Cum.  Pref . 

5li 

2s 

5  16 

]an.,  1931. 

Par  Value. 

Dec.,  1930 

Holbrooks  ;  Ord . 

16/- 

5  ‘ 

15  6 

5 “o  Pref . 

4-2 

£:h 

4.6 

Hovis  :  6°o  Cum.  Pref. 

Cl/- 

£^ 

23  - 

Imperial  Chemical  :  Ord.  ... 

1710 

£^ 

I'l/s 

Deferred  ...  . 

5  ’- 

10/. 

.s/5 

7%  Cum.  Pref . 

21  II 

23  2 

International  Tea  :  Ord.  ... 

'‘)/3 

5/- 

19  4 

6°o  ist  Pref . 

■‘3/- 

£^ 

22/6 

7«.  “  A  "  Pref . 

24/:; 

£^ 

24  4 

Jones  (R.  E.)  :  Ord.  ... 

16 

5/- 

«''3 

lo'A,  Pref.  . 

7  - 

£^ 

6/3 

Jurgens : 

7°o  Cum.  Partg.  Pref.... 

■S3  ■s 

25  - 

Kia-Ora  :  ( >rd.  . 

7  '6 

10 

7/6 

I.iebigs  :  (Reg.i  . 

142 

;f5 

•4l 

(Bearer)  . 

«4i 

;^5 

I4i 

5%  I’ref . 

‘19  ‘1 

;f5 

99  '• 

Lipton  :  Ord.  ... 

4/1 

i/- 

4  - 

5”i>  ist  Pref . 

7/6 

10/- 

7  7 

6”;',  Pref.  ... 

8/. 

10/- 

8  I 

6"o  Heb . 

;flOO 

‘.D-i 

Lovell  and  Christmas  :  Ord. 

11/- 

/I 

12  - 

Lyons  :  Ord.  ... 

05/- 

£^ 

‘)7/- 

“  A  ’•  Ord . 

()2/- 

£^ 

()6  /  2 

5%  Pref . 

■so  3 

£^ 

20/6 

6"o  Preferred  Ord. 

22  - 

£^ 

22  - 

7%  Pref.  ... 

■s*'  3 

27/- 

8°,',  Pref . 

■S')/ 3 

£^ 

2<)  '7 

Mather  and  Platt:  Ord. 
.AIayp(',le  Dairy  : 

38/- 

£^ 

37  - 

2o”o  Preferred . 

16  - 

5  " 

1 5 16 

Deferred . 

4/6 

2/- 

4  7 

5°o  I’ref . 

19/6 

Ci 

18/ II 

Meadow  Dairy  :  7^%  Pref. 

■S3/0 

£^ 

23  6 

Mellin’s  Food:  b”/,  Cum.  Pref. 

3/6 

/.I 

2/6 

Molassine  :  7%  Pref. 

10/6 

'5'- 

10 '4 

Nathan  (J.)  :  Ord.  ... 

2/ 1 

I  ■ 

2 

7'’o  I’ref . 

17,6 

16/- 

8%  Preferred  . 

7/6 

10/- 

7 

Nestles  :  8%  Pref . 

29/8 

Ci 

,1'J/- 

Pascall  (J.)  :  8%  Preferred 

8/6 

2i 

8 '4 

Peak  Frean  :  5%  Pref. 

181 

£^ 

iS  2 

8°.,  “  A  ”  Pref . 

26  1 1 

r.i 

26  6 

Radcliffs  Edible  :  Ord. 

2/- 

i/- 

2/- 

8o„  Pref . 

8/'- 

10/- 

8/- 

Radiation  :  Ord . 

.15/- 

£^ 

36 '3 

6°/,  Pref . 

22  9 

22  6 

Salt  I'nion  :  Ord . 

31/3 

£^ 

31  3 

7‘’o  I’ref . 

.13/- 

£' 

.10/6 

4j°i;  Deb . 

82 

//lOO 

821 

Schwepjx's  :  Deferred 

32  6 

£' 

32/9 

4",  Deb . 

78 

77 

Scribbans  :  Ord . 

14  - 

£’ 

14  4 

Deferred . 

1  1 1 

«/- 

2  - 

Smithfield  and  .Argentine 

Meat  : 

7.J”';  Cum.  Pref.... 

'5/3 

£’ 

Is  '9 

Smith's  Potato  Crisps  :  Or( 

8 '6 

5  - 

8  6 

Spiers  and  Pond  :  Ord. 

17/6 

.  10- 

18  6 

6.1%  Pref. 

■S0/3 

20  '6 

5%  Deb . 

05 

2'i(xi 

()6 

Spiliers  :  Ord. 

22 '4 

22  3 

6%  Pref.  ... 

196 

£> 

>0  3 

Deferred  . 

7/) 

£• 

69 

Tate  and  Lyle  :  Ord. 

36/6 

£• 

.14 '3 

6.J”o  Pref. 

24  '6 

Fi 

23'- 

Cnilever  :  Ord. 

.13/0 

/■' 

4'^  3 

7“o  Preferred 

■S3  6 

£• 

24  6 

Cnion  Cold  Storage  : 

6%  Pref . 

20' 10 

21/- 

7‘’o  Pref.  ... 

22  '6 

£^ 

22  '2 

10%  Pref. 

27/ } 

£^ 

27/- 

I'nited  Caterers  :  Ord. 

Sd.' 

•  / 

•>  - 

7d. 

I'nited  Dairies  :  Ord. 

31/7 

£‘ 

-12'- 

6%  Pref . 

22/3 

£i 

23/- 

Unitecl  Glass  Bottle  :  Ord. 

20 '8 

£^ 

20/8 

United  Molasses  :  Ord. 

16/. 

£i 

17/6 

New  Companies 


Nathan  Lee,  Limited.  (252S49.)  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of 
ninfrs.  of  and  dlrs.  in  essences,  egg  products,  compound  lards, 
margarines,  edible  fats,  etc.  Nom.  Cap.  :  ;^2,ooo  in  shares. 
I’ermt.  gov.  dir.  and  ch.  :  X.  M.  Lee,  18,  Bankfield  Road,  Nab 
Wood,  Shipley,  Yorks.  Qual.  of  above  permt.  gov.  dir.  and  ch.  ; 
/’5<X)  shares.  Of  other  dirs.  :  /'loo.  Remun.  of  permt.  gov.  dir. 
and  ch.  :  .\s  fixed  by  the  company. 

Rino.mer  I’otT.TRv  FARMS,  LIMITED.  (253114.)  Howells  Hank 
Farm,  Hroyle  Lane,  Ringmer,  Sussex.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of 
poultry  and  egg  farmers,  etc.  Nom.  Cap.  :  £1,^00  in  shares. 

C.REEXHii.i 's  Stores,  Limited.  (253034.)  To  take  ever  the  bus. 
of  a  grocer  and  provision  mcht.  cd.  on  at  Kineton,  Warwickshire, 
and  elsewhere  as  Clreenhill's  Stores.”  Nom.  Cap.  :  ;/?i5,ooo  in 
£i  shares.  I’ermt.  dirs.  :  A.  Martin,  Sunnycroft,  Shipston-on- 
Stour,  Worcs.  ;  S.  T.  Whitehead,  Ilonington,  Shipston-cn-Stour. 

Star  Tea  Company,  Limited.  (2531S4.)  Mitre  Square,  E.C.  3. 
To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  tea  mchts.,  grocers,  etc.  Nom.  Cap.  : 
in  shares. 

ThO-MAS  CfRRIE  AND  COMPANY  (MANCHESTER),  LIMITED.  (25318S.) 
54,  Swan  Street,  Manchester.  To  take  over  the  bus.  of  egg  mchts.. 
etc.,  cd.  on  as  ‘‘  Thomas  Currie  and  Co.” 

C>.  11.  Best  and  Company,  Limited.  (253160.)  To  take  over 
the  bus.  of  a  wholesale  grocer  and  importer  cd.  on  at  Scunthorpe, 
Lines.,  as  ”  G.  H.  Best  and  Co.”  Ncm.  Cap.  :  ;^io.ooo  in 
shares  (3,<xk)  pref.  and  7,000  ord.). 

.\nBOTTS  I’reservi.no  Company,  Limited.  (253321.)  Abbotts 
Road,  Gateshead,  Durham.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  fruit  pre¬ 
servers,  etc.  Nom.  Cap.  :  /^loo  in  £1  shares.  Dirs.  :  To  be 
appointed  by  the  subs.  Subs.  :  J.  H.  Baldwin,  Saltwell  Park, 
Gateshead-on-Tvne ;  Mrs.  A.  M.  Baldwin,  Saltwell  Park,  Gates- 
head-on-Tyne. 

n.  Floyd  and  Company,  Limited.  (253231.)  6,  Castle  Street. 
Liverpool.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  mnfrs.  and  wholesale  dis¬ 
tributors.  factors,  and  dirs.  of  and  in  mnfred.  goods  and  pro¬ 
visions,  carriers,  etc.  Nom.  Cap.  :  ;^i,ooo  in  £i  shares. 

Britti.ets,  Limited.  (25321)0.)  .Mderman’s  House,  Alderman's 
Walk.  Bishopsgate,  F'.C.  2.  To  take  over  the  bus.  of  mnfrs.  of 
and  dirs.  in  biscuits  cd.  on  as  “  Diserens  Brothers,”  and  the 
goodwill  thereof  and  the  benefit  of  the  pending  applications  for 
the  trade-marks  ”  Brittlets  ”  and  “  Brittsalts.”  Nom.  Cap.  : 
£2,000  in  £i  shares. 

S.  W.  N.  Baxter,  Limited.  (253272.)  386,  London  Road, 

Isleworth.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  provision  mchts.,  grocers, 
etc.  Nom.  Cap.  :  ;^ioo  in  £i  shares. 

Friithok  and  Company,  Li.mited.  (253075.)  37,  Cathedral 

House,  Manchester.  To  take  over  the  bus.  cd.  on  in  Manchester 
as  Fruithof  and  Co.,”  and  to  carry  on  the  bus.  of  bacon  factors, 
fruiterers,  and  greengrocers,  etc.  Nom.  Cap.  :  ^^500  in  £1  .shares. 

Pipe's  Stores,  Limited.  (253314.)  292,  High  Holborn,  W.C.  i. 
To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  corn,  flour,  and  cereal  mchts.,  etc.  Nom. 
Cap.  :  £100  in  £i  shares. 

Walter  C.  Hint  (Reading),  Limited.  (253226.)  'I'o  take  over 
the  bus.  of  corn  and  seed  mchts.  cd.  on  by  W.  C.  Hunt  and  H. 
Ford  at  Reading,  Berks.  Nom.  Cap.  ;  £12,000  in  £i  shares. 

Pltnam  and  Sons,  Limited.  (252S22.)  To  take  over  the  bus. 
of  grocers  and  provision  mchts.  cd.  on  as  “  Tailby  and  Putnam  ” 
at  Rushden,  Northants,  and  elsewhere.  Nom.  Cap.  :  £G,ooo  in 
£1  shares  (3,000  pref.  and  3,<xx3  ord.). 

Radclikee  and  Company,  Limited.  (253178.)  Cross  Brewery, 
Kidderminster.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  brewers,  etc.  Nom. 
Cap.  :  £yi,<xx)  in  £i  shares  (18,000  pref.  and  12,000  ord.). 

Charles  Kent,  Llmited.  (253249.)  16,  Fairfax  Road,  Chis¬ 

wick,  W.  4.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  importers,  exporters,  and 
mnfrs.  of  and  dirs.  in  confectioneries,  tea,  Cfxoa,  coffee,  etc. 
Nom.  Cap.  :  £i(X)  in  £1  shares. 


Arthlr  T.aylor  (Grimsby),  Limited.  (252591.)  Hutton  Road, 
Grimsby.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  fish  mchts.  and  curers,  etc.,  at 
Grimsby  or  elsewhere.  Nom.  Cap.  :  ;^5oo  in  £1  shares. 

Radiant  Table  Waters,  Limited.  (253219.)  To  acquire  a  free¬ 
hold  factory  and  premises  at  Two  Mile  Hill,  Kingswood,  Bristol, 
and  to  carry  on  the  bus.  of  mnfrs.  of  and  dirs.  in  aerated  and 
mineral  water,  etc.  Nom.  Cap.  :  £6,(xx)  in  £i  shares. 

Spencer  and  Howe,  Limited.  (252826.)  To  take  over  the  bus. 
of  bakers  and  confectioners  cd.  on  at  23,  Gordon  Road,  Notting¬ 
ham.  Nom.  Cap.  :  ^^7,000  in  £i  shares. 

John  Rothwell,  Limited.  (253236.)  The  Cocoa  Works,  C.ol- 
borne,  near  Warrington.  To  take  over  the  bus.  of  cocoa  and 
chocolate  mnfrs.,  etc.,  cd.  on  at  Golborne  as  ”  John  Rothwell.” 

Nom.  Cap.  :  5,000  in  £i  shares. 

Ci'RRANT  Importers’  Association,  Limited.  (252776.)  19, 

Eastcheap,  E.C.  3.  To  promote  and  protect  the  interests  of 
members  as  importers  of  currants  into  the  British  Isles,  etc. 

W.  FL  Jones  (Aston),  Limited.  (252894.)  The  Stores,  High 
Street,  .\ston,  Oxford.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  storekeepers, 
fruiterers,  greengrocers,  bakers,  butchers,  drapers,  outfitters,  etc. 

Nom.  Cap.  :  ;^500  in  £i  shares. 

Hames's,  Limited.  (252751.)  To  take  over  the  bus.  of  bakers 
and  confectioners  cd.  on  at  198,  Princess  Road,  .Moss  Side;  135, 
Princess  Road;  137,  Brunswick  Street;  77,  Moss  Lane  West;  14, 
Crescent  Gate,  Rusholme ;  306,  Great  Western  Street ;  and  608, 
Stockport  Road;  all  in  Manchester.  Nom.  Cap.  :  ;^6,ooo  in  £i 
shares. 

R.  M.  CiRTis  AND  Company,  Limited.  (252966.)  To  carry  on 
the  bus.  of  dirs.  in  spices,  peppers,  and  seasonings  of  all  kinds,  ] 

cereals,  grain,  fruit,  almonds,  etc.  Nom.  Cap.  :  £;^,(xx3  in  £i 
shares. 

Beecrokt  and  Company,  Limited.  (252798.)  24  27,  Rood  Lane, 

E.C.  3.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  wholesale  and  retail  grocers, 
provision  mc  hts.,  and  sundriesmen,  etc.  Nom.  Caj).  ;  £2,oo<^  in 
£i  shares. 

Carnarvon  Hotels,  Limited.  (252744.)  33,  The  Grove, 

Ealing,  W.  5.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  hotel,  restaurant,  and 
refreshment  room  keepers,  etc.  Nom.  Cap.  ;  ;^2o,ooo  in  £i 
shares. 

Farmer  and  Randall,  Limited.  (252909.)  21,  White  Lion 

Street,  E.  i.  To  take  over  the  bus.  of  fruit  importers,  importers 
of  agricultural  produce,  etc.,  cd.  on  at  White  Lion  Street,  E.  i, 
as  “  The  Imperial  P'ruit  Company.”  Nom.  Cap.  ;  ;^2,ooo  in  £i 
shares. 

Hole's  and  Davigdor  Hygienic  Dairies,  Limited.  (252753.) 

To  take  over  the  whole  of  the  undertaking  and  assets  of  the  South 
of  Fmgland  Dairies,  Ltd.,  and  the  bus.  of  milk  contractors  and 
purveyors  now  cd.  on  as  “  Hole's  Hygienic  Dairies,  Brighton 
and  Hove,”  at  Brighton  and  elsewhere.  Nom.  Cap.  ;  ;fi25,ooi  in 
IDS.  shares  (140,000  “  A,'’  iio,<xk)  “  B,”  and  2  ord.). 

H.  Markham  (Jook,  Limited.  (252925.)  To  take  over  the  bus. 
cd.  on  at  Grimsby  as  “  H.  Markham  Cook,”  and  to  carry  on  the 
bus.  of  fish  mchts.  and  curers,  etc.  Nom.  Cap.  :  ;^5,cxx)  in  £i 
shares  (3,<xk)  pref.  and  2,000  ord.). 

E.  Simpson,  Limited.  (252721.)  To  take  c^ver  the  bus.  of 
wholesale  pork  butchers  and  sausage  and  brawn  rnnfrs.  cd.  on  at 
High  Lane,  near  Stockport.  Nom.  Cap.  :  /'if),ooi)  in  £i  shares. 

Cattle  Hirers,  Limited.  (253150.)  Hall  Ing  House,  Honley, 
Huddersfield.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  horse,  cattle,  and  sheep 
dirs.  and  importers,  farmers,  meat  salesmen,  etc.  Nom.  Cap.  : 
;f5(x)  in  £i  shares. 
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Current  Literature 

Fruit  and  V'ejfetable  Products  ^  arious 

44.  rtilisation  of  Tomato  Peotin  ^  (  atstip  Makinj;.  J.  1>.  7‘>-  I'he  I’n.duilion  c  f  Almond  Paste.  Starnne.  (AVr'.  de 

W  ddman.  {Ctinmr.  H140,  Dei'eniber.  p.  11.)  A?  L  liocolaticrie .  Lonfiscrie.  etc.,  11130,  No.  54,  p.  47.) 

44.  Canning  nf  Certain  Peaches.  C,  \\ .  Culpepper.  71.  Agar  I  ;ikes  its  Place  as  a  1- ood  Adjunit.  II.  I).  Mac- 

1.  S.  Caldwell.  I'.S.  hep.  0/  A^-ric..  Hu!!.  No.  in.V'.  kenmm.  [food  Industries,  kijo.  Vol.  2.  p.  up) 


( ictober.) 

40.  Vitamin  \  alue  of  lomato  Juice.  {Canncr.  1040.  [).  37.) 

47.  Demonstration  of  l-'rozen  .Vpjile  Products,  'tinning  . 
1031,  January,  p.  41) 

4S.  Mould  Count  on  :i»3o  Strawberries.  1'..  1.,  Uln  ade--. 

{/hid.,  p.  5.3.) 

4().  Over-wintering  of  Hean  .\nthrai  rose.  11.  Hunter. 

\Canner,  1931,  January,  p.  13.) 

:;o.  Bacterial  Spoilage  of  Salad  Dressinj;.  C.  S.  Pedersi.n. 
{/hid.,  p.  33.) 

41.  N’itamin  in  Plants.  11.  \'on  Kuler.  [//>  Iveticii  Ciiim. 
.\ctii,  11)30,  October,  p.  107S.) 

52.  Pectin  Chemistry.  Felix  Khrlich.  \t/eliuIosec/iemie .  11)50. 
\()1.  II.,  p.  140.) 

55.  Composition  cf  Fruits  as  Csed  for  Jam  Manufai  ture.  T. 
Macara.  (Analyst,  11)31,  January,  ji.  35.) 

;4.  An  Innovation  in  the  Manufacture  of  Candied  Fruit.  F,. 
Jacobsen.  (A/anii factnri n g  Confectioner  i<(3o,  December,  p.  44.) 

Cereal  Products 

44.  National  Mark  Malt.  {/'harm.  /..  1050.  p.  224.) 

Dairy  Products 

3(1.  Butter  and  Its  .\dulteration.  .A.  D‘.Atubro>ia.  yGiorn.  di 
chem.  ind.  Vol.  12,  11)30,  pj).  31)4-31)7.) 

57.  Decrease  in  (.)uality  of  Hens'  Kggs  during  Storage  as  indi- 
<  ated  by  the  Volk.  P.  !•'.  Sharp  and  <  K.  Powell,  {/nd.  and 
Eng.  Chem.,  Vol.  22.  1030.  )).  i)oS.) 

.\nalysis 

45.  Determination  of  the  .Milk  Protein^.  O.  .\|.  Moir. 
\.Analyst,  11)31,  January,  j).  2.) 

;i).  F'.ffect  on  Foods  of  1- umigation  v\ith  Hydrogen  t  yanide. 
Dr.  Ci.  Monier  Williattt'..  HI.  M.  Statu. lurv  ( )Hice.  htcport  on 
/’iihltc  //ealth  and  Med  tea!  Snb'iects.  No.  ixi,  Ministrv  of  Health.) 

t)o.  Determination  of  Aldiise  Sugars  by  i  itration  with  Standard 
Iodine  Solutions.  (1.  M.  Kline  and  S.  !•'.  Acree.  \/nd.  and  Knc,. 
('hem.,  11)30,  J).  413.) 

1)0(7.  Chemistry  of  the  Pri. ducts  of  C(«os  Niiiiter.i,  J,  P.  C. 
Chasandrena.  (/■iiochem.  /..  11)30,  ji.  141)5.) 

1)1.  Variation  in  Colour  Te.'t  X'alui  of  Coinmeri  lal  (  od  Liver 

<  Ml.  !■'.  J.  Dyer  and  F.  Wokes.  {Quart,  j.  /'harm..  11)50,  (>.  417.) 

1)2.  Fatty  Acids  in  the  Liver  of  Sheep.  K.  ruriter.  [/hocih  m . 

]..  11)50,  p.  1327.) 

65.  Behaviour  of  Natural  and  .Artificial  Fruit  F.-seiiie^  toward' 
Heyden  Chloramine.  A.  Mierminster.  i/.  I  nters,  /.‘hensm., 
11)50.  p.  5S4.) 

1)4.  Determination  of  Total  .Alkaloids  in  (  inclu  na  Bark.  P.  A. 
\\  .  Self  and  Corfield  {Quart.  /.  /'harm..  11)50,  p.  410. 1 

1)5.  Manganese  in  Relation  to  Nutrition.  .Al ,  B.  Richards. 
nfiiochem.  /.,  11)30,  5).  1472.) 

1)6.  Manganese  in  Foodstuffs.  .A.  K.  Boycott  and  (i.  R 

<  ameron.  (I.ancet,  11)30,  {>.  usi).) 

(>7.  Destruction  of  Diastatic  F.nzymes  in  Honey  and  Heating. 
H.  \A'.  Boer.  (Chem.  Wee/tblad,  11)50,  5).  1)4!).) 

1)8.  Vitamins  in  Olive  Oil  and  the  Kffect  of  Refining.  O. 
Bertrandt.  (Comft.  Rind..  11)50,  p.  7215.) 

Ik).  Vitamin  B,  Content  of  Cereals  and  the  Supposed  Connec 
tion  between  Human  Pellagra  and  Deficiency  of  this  Vitamin. 
M‘.  R.  Akroyd.  (Biochem.  /..  i()3o,  |).  1479.) 


72.  The  Status  of  Dates  as  FiMid.  I  ).  C.  Zilisi  h.  [/hid.,  A'ol.  2, 
J).  100.) 

73.  S5)oilage  in  Honey.  A.  O.  Lockhead  and  L.  Farrell. 
[Canadian  fourn.  of  Res..  1950,  A'ol.  5,  ]).  94.) 

74.  Dialyses  of  Mcla'ses.  O.  Ceiiin.  {/.'/nci.  Chim.,  1930,  A'ol. 
17.  p.  342.) 

75.  ( )bservations  on  A'itaniins  A  and  D  activation  by  X-Ray 
and  other  Radiation.  L.  H.  Jorstadt.  {/'roc.  Soc.  Exper.  Biol, 
and  Med..  11)30.  A'ol.  27,  j).  1130.) 

7I).  F.vaporating  F.xtracts.  ( ).  Zahn.  [Chem.  Eah.,  11)30,  p. 
284.) 

77.  t'oiisumption  of  Canned  (ioods  shows  Increase.  FL  G. 
.Alontgoniery.  (Rood  / ndustries ,  1931,  January,  p.  9.) 

7S.  'Technical  Progress  During  1950.  {/bid.,  p.  ii.) 

79.  ••  Dry  Ice."  D.  II.  Killefer.  (/)/(/.  and  Eng.  Chem.,  1930, 
p.  10.S7.) 

So.  Ctili'ation  of  AA'aste  Coffee  Products.  F.  AA'.  Freise. 
{Eeueriest.,  11)50.  j).  140.) 


Enquiries  and  Replies 

15S.  lie  are  experiinentinf*  with  a  sardine  paste  to  be 
produced  mainly  of  the  waste  of  smoked  brisling  and  small 
sild.  Ire  you  aieare  of  any  formuhe  of  this  type  that  have 
already  been  produced? 

159.  What  is  the  best  method  of  exterminating  weevils 
and  grubs  in  nut  kernels? 

if)i).  IF/io  are  manufacturers  of  plant  for  the  production 
of  potato  crisps? 

\\’e  umlerstand  that  Messrs,  (i.  and  .A.  Harvey  and  Co.. 
Ltd.,  of  5S,  A'ictoria  .Stnad,  S.AV.  1,  have  previously  con¬ 
structed  in.ichines  of  the  type  you  require. 

11)1.  H  e  are  interested  in  the  packing  of  dried  .salt,  pepper, 
and  wet  mustard  in  lead  containers.  Ire  these  likelv  to 
have  any  action  on  the  metal? 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  all  le.ad  s.alts  ;tre  poisonous,  the 
p.ickino  of  any  foodstuff  in  this  m.iterial  is  likelv  to  be  dan¬ 
gerous.  In  the  case  of  the  wet  mustard,  if  there  w;is  anv 
vineRar  present,  thi>.  would  result  in  the  dissolving*  of  some 
of  the  lead  to  form  a  |)oisonous  compound.  The  same  applies 
in  a  leaser  deiine  to  the  salt,  which,  owiiij*  to  its  hv{*roscopic 
naturi-,  would  alw.iys  be  likely  to  absorb  moisture  and 
attack  the  met.il.  While  with  pepper  there  would  not  be 
the  same  risk  of  chemic;il  .iction,  there  is  alwavs  a  risk  in 
the  p.irka)!!'  of  food  in  leatl  containers  that  some  of  the 
met.il  may  be  rubbed  off  the  surface  and  incorporated  into 
the  food. 

ii)5.  IF/icrc  can  pectin  for  jelly  making  be  obtained? 
Pectin  can  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  H.  M.aver  .Senior, 
Ltd.,  52,  T'rutched  Friars.  Iv.C.  5.  and  from  The  Californian 
I'ruit  (iri)wers’  Ivxchanjje.  Ltd.,  2,  Carteret  Street,  AA’est- 
minster,  S.AV.  i. 

i()<).  Il'/iiif  is  the  compo.sition  of  Indian  curry  powder? 
There  .are  numerous  recipes  for  curry  powder,  one  of 
which  i'  j^iveii  below  ; 

Coriander  seed  ...  ...  5  oz. 

Turmeric  ...  ...  ...  5 

(.'ardamon  ...  .  40  ., 

Cayenne  jjejjper  ...  ...  to  ,, 

F'enugreek  seed  ...  ...  40  ,, 

Mix  all  together  and  place  in  a  warm  oven  to  dry.  then 
grind  very  finely. 
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trealinent.  l  ulouring  agents  which  may  be  used  are  methylene 
blue,  Waterblue  6H,  Patent  blue,  indigo-carmine,  Lyons  blue,  and 
indanthrene  blue. 


i-atest  Patent  Applications 

.  Rai’scu.  Cl.  :  Automatii'  dough-dividing,  etc.,  machine. 
January  i. 

?83t)o.  Amekic.vn  Maihink  and  1-'di  ndrv  Co.;  Mi.xing  dough. 
December  19. 

3SjtM).  Charni.ev,  T.  W..  and  Hii.i.arv,  11.  11.  :  Apparatus  for 
coating  sweetmeats,  etc.  December  ii|. 

Specifications  Published 

340,205.  Jackson,  J.  Mei.i.ersh  (Cohnit/,  K.)  :  Making  whipped 
cream. 

340,097.  Danger,  II.  H.  F.,  and  Danger.  O.  G.  L.  (trading  as 
Danger,  H.”)  :  Machine  for  moulding  and  severing  cakes 
and  moulded  articles  of  dough,  marzipan,  and  like  masses. 

Printed  copies  of  the  full  Published  Specipcations  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Buildings, 
London,  W .C .  2.,  at  the  uniform  price  of  if.  each. 


Abstracts  Published 

337,340.  Meat  or  fish  rolls.  N  ickers,  II.,  Barnfield,  Hury  New 
Road,  Prestwich,  Manchester. 

In  making  meat  or  fish  rolls,  the  usual  boiled  eggs  are  replaced 
by  whipped  egg,  with  which  other  ingredients  or  flavourings 
may  be  combined.  The  egg  sets  firm  and  can  be  sliced  with  the 
adjacent  meat  or  fish.  The  rolls  may  be  of  cylindrical  or  other 
shape.  Preferably  a  shell  of  meat  or  fish  with  a  core  of  egg  is 
provided.  The  core  may  be  moulded  to  a  cylindrical,  etc.,  shape 
and  then  surrounded  by  minced  meat  or  fish,  or  may  be  inserted 
into  a  hollow  mould. 

537,930.  Bread.  G11.1.,  II.  A.,  51,  Chancery  Lane,  London. — 
(Standard  Brands,  Inc.,  19,  Dover  Green,  Dover,  Delaware. 
I'.S.A.)  October  ii,  1929,  Xo.  30934. 

In  making  leavened  bread,  a  small  quantity  of  urea  is  mixed  with 
the  flour,  yeast,  and  other  ingredients.  Less  urea  may  be  used 
if  urease  is  also  added  to  the  mix  ;  for  example,  to  a  mix  contain 
ing  300  lbs.  of  flour  o'5  urea  alone,  or  0-2  to  0-25  lbs.  of  urea  and 
0-2  to  0  25  lbs.  of  urease,  are  added.  The  urea  allows  corn  sugar, 
pure  maltose,  and  other  sugar  substances  to  be  used  in  the  mix, 
in  place  of  cane  sugar,  a  satisfactory  crust  colour  being  obtained. 
To  counteract  the  effect  of  the  ammonia  liberated  by  the  urea  on 
the  hydrogen-ion  concentration  of  the  mix,  a  small  amount  of  a 
relatively  insoluble  acid  substance  (mucic  acid  or  a  mixture  of 
mucic  acid  and  acid  calcium  phosphate)  may  be  added.  The 
urea,  urease,  and  mucic  acid  may  for  convenience  first  be  uni¬ 
formly  distributed  in  a  filler  material — c.g..  flour,  sugar,  or  corn 
starch.  A  portion  of  the  filler  may  be  soya  bean  meal  which  will 
furnish  urease. 

337,354.  Preserving  green  vegetables.  Backer,  P.  de,  14,  Grand 
Place,  Menin,  Belgium.  July  27,  1929,  Xo.  23130.  [Class  49.] 
In  preserving  green  vegetables  a  harmless  blue  colouring  agent  is 
added  to  restore  the  green  colour  lost  in  the  cooking  or  similar 
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NUTAED.  -516,551.  Preparations  of  mustard  for  food.  Reuben 
Richard  Sa.mcei.  Lawrence,  43,  Gardner  Street,  Brighton, 
Sussex.  J  anuary  7. 

TONICON. — 508,483.  Preparations  of  malt  for  use  as  food  or  for 
making  beverages.  The  Tdnicon  Co.,  Ltd.,  Kingsbury 

House,  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.NV.  i.  January  7. 

LION.— 513,653.  Potato  crisps  packed  in  packets,  boxes,  or  tins. 
Lionel  Martin  and  Harry  Bradley,  trading  in  co-partner¬ 
ship,  .\shburton  Road,  Trafford  Park,  Manchester.  January 
7.  (By  Consent.) 

MIAMAT. — 514,401.  Tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  biscuits.  The  firm 
trading  as  Cavai.i.o's,  17,  Charing  Cross  Road,  London, 
NV.  C.  2.  December  31. 

BOND. — 507,161.  Bread  and  cakes.  Francis  Henry  Blewett, 
.\stor  House,  .Nldwych,  London,  NV.C.  2.  December  31.  (By- 
Consent.) 

SIDBEO. — 518,285.  Tea.  Siddali.  Bros.,  Wesley  Street  and 
Manor  Street,  Fenton.  Stoke-on-  Trent.  December  31. 

SOYOLAIT. — 5 1 7.(163.  Flour  and  preparation,  for  use  as  food  or 
as  ingredients  in  food,  all  prepared  from  soya  beans.  The 
Soya  Flour  Mani  kacti  ring  Co.,  Ltd.,  7,  Mincing  Lane, 
London,  K.C.  3.  December  31.  (.Associated.) 

NEOBOVININE  20. — 517,833.  Meat  juices  prepared  by  cold  pro¬ 
cess.  The  Bovinine  Co.,  536,  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  U.S..A.  December  31.  (.Assck dated.) 

BLUE  SKY.— 517,347.  Condensed  milk.  Leon  Moochmk, 
trading  as  ‘‘  J.  (.'.  Ratner  and  Co.,"  14(1,  Bishopsgate,  Lon¬ 
don,  FLC.  2.  December  24. 

WEATEX. — 516,2(16.  Ground  bread  for  use  as  sausage  bindings. 
Stokes  and  Dalton,  Ltd.,  N'ictoria  Spice  Mills,  Victoria 
Road,  Leeds.  December  17.  (By  Consent.) 

TWINKLEES. — 516,690.  Tinned  fish.  Brand.ao  Gomes  y  Ca., 
Limitada,  Fispinho,  near  Oporto,  Portugal.  December  17. 


. 

Food  Manufacture  is  sent  to  any  address  j 
in  the  M'orld  for  10s.  per  annum.  Send  your 
subscription  now  to  LEONARD  HILL,  LTD., 
Thanet  House,  231*2,  Strand,  London,  W.C.2. 
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